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The  day  was  like  a  newly  minted  coin.  In  the  little  park 
nearby  where  now  and  then  a  bright  leaf  drifted  down,  chil¬ 
dren’s  voices  could  be  heard. 

Loved  ones  and  friends  sat  silent  in  a  hush  which  seemed  like 
a  living,  pulsing  thing.  Faintly  and  far  away  the  organ  began  —  a 
gray  and  weary  sea  beating  against  the  rocks  of  time.  The  dirge 
dropped  its  minor  notes  and  swelled  to  a  crescendo  of  triumph 
over  pain  and  death.  A  boy’s  voice  took  up  the  music  and  the 
chapel  was  filled  with  the  melody.  The  words  /  am  a  pilgrim, 
came  to  the  listening  ears  and  sorrowing  hearts  with  clarity  and 
understanding. 

Then  from  out  of  the  silence  the  voice  of  the  cleric.  Let  not 
your  hearts  be  troubled,  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.  In 
my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  if  it  tvere  not  so,  I  would 
have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  that  where  I  am, 
there  ye  may  be  also. 

The  voice  went  on,  reading  the  comforting  words,  words  we 
have  all  listened  to  before  with  full  hearts  and  then  the  music 
swelled  again,  into  a  joyful  and  exalted  hymn  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving. 

We  who  were  there,  walked  quietly  out  into  the  sunshine 
remembering  her.  Thinking  of  her  kindness,  her  gentleness,  and 
her  spirit.  In  ten  years  she  had,  by  her  innate  qualities  of  fine¬ 
ness,  endeared  herself  to  hundreds  of  our  members,  all  over  the 
United  States. 

We  grieve  when  our  friends  leave  us,  but  it  is  a  selfish  grief. 
Those  who  pass  in  the  freshness  of  youth  never  grow  old,  never 
are  forgotten,  their  place  remains  in  our  hearts.  And  perhaps  their 
example  may  help  us  so  to  live,  that  when  our  summons  comes, 
we  too  shall  look  upon  it  as  the  opening  of  the  book,  not  the 
closing. 
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FORMATION  FLYING 

UR  “Flying  Fortresses”  with  their  fine 
equipment,  their  heavy  machine  guns  and 
small  cannons  are  a  match  for  the  enemy's 
best  in  many  a  thrilling  air  battle.  Even 
here,  however,  experience  has  shown  that 
their  strength  and  power  is  increased  to 
one  of  terrific,  devastating  proportions 
when  they  fly  and  fight  in  formation. 

Our  flyers  have  found  that  the  enemy 
dare  not  face  their  mighty  blast  of  steel 
when  the  great  Fortresses  hearing  the 
allied  insignia  fly  in  solid  formation,  and 
in  formation  they  go  through  to  their  goal. 
We  C.P.M.’s  might  well  remember  this 
lesson.  Formation  flying  carries  through. 

To  us,  it  means  that  the  greater  the  num* 
her  of  well-informed,  qualified  Property 
Managers  we  can  encourage  to'  join  the 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  the 
more  effective  the  Institute  can  be  to  Cer¬ 
tified  Property  Managers  everywhere.  Each 
individual  may  he  and  is,  if  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institute,  a  good  Property  Man¬ 
ager.  He  may  know  his  business  well,  have 
many  contacts,  and  be  capable  and  ag¬ 
gressive,  but  give  him  the  power  of  a  na¬ 
tionally  organized  “Formation” — the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  and  he 
can  be  at  the  top  in  his  community  in  his 
chosen  profession.  All  helping  one  an¬ 
other,  the  one  group  can  speak  potently 
and  powerfully  for  each  and  all  through 
its  duly  elected  Governing  Council  and  offi¬ 
cers. 

With  greatly  increased  power  in  our  cen¬ 
tral  Government,  with  greater  participation 
by  that  Government  in  our  daily  business 
life,  every  Property  Manager  and  those  he 
represents,  needs  the  help  and  active  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  great  national  organization  of 
his  own  fellow  members  to  speak  and  work 


with  him  and  for  him  in  his  profession. 

Formation  flying  has  proven  itself  in 
Europe,  China,  and  in  the  southwest  Pa¬ 
cific.  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment  has  already  proven  itself  in  its  sphere 
but  it  needs  the  increased  power  of  addi¬ 
tional  qualified  members.  We  serve  our¬ 
selves  when  we  encourage  the  right  men 
to  join  the  Institute  for  then  the  Institute 
can  be  of  greater  service  to  all.  We  can 
best  assist  the  Institute  and  its  leaders  by 
bringing  other  active,  interested  Property 
Managers  into  its  fold.  As  the  Institute 
grows,  so  will  we  go  forward.  Banded  to¬ 
gether,  we  can,  with  the  Institute's  help, 
do  the  kind  of  a  job  in  Property  Manage¬ 
ment  that  every  real  C.P.M.  would  like 
to  do. 

That  type  of  Formation  Flying  in  our 
Institute  will  enable  us  also  to  carry  on 
through  to  the  high  goal  we  have  set  in 
this  profession  of  Property  Management. 

PEACE  OF  MIND 

W  HEN  we  stop  being  better  we  stop 
being  good,  and  so  the  Certified  Property 
Manager  keeps  striving  for  improvement, 
regardless  of  the  high  plane  of  his  manage¬ 
ment  service.  The  grand  part  of  this  en¬ 
deavor  is  the  help  in  management  tech¬ 
nique  he  gets  through  this  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management,  as  well  as  from 
other  C.P.M.'s.  Thus  all  contribute  their 
part  in  this  day  by  day  betterment.  When 
one  goes  deep  into  the  subject  of  Real 
Estate  Management  it  is  apparent  that 
there  is  only  one  proper  designation.  It 
is  neither  a  game  nor  a  profession,  although 
practised  as  a  full  time  activity  by  law¬ 
yers  and  engineers.  In  reality,  it  is  a  hard 
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hitting,  serious  business  requiring  com¬ 
petency  and  devotion  as  well  as  skill  of  the 
highest  order.  In  this  class  belongs  the 
C.P.M.  He  remains  in  this  business  only 
so  long  as  he  is  in  this  class.  Because  he 
is  an  indefatigable  worker  and  exercises 
sound  judgment  in  management  problems 
the  owner  selects  a  C.P.M.  to  insure  his 
personal  peace  of  mind. 

This  is  why  an  owner  of  a  large  enter¬ 
prise  said  as  he  completed  final  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  long  term  management  con¬ 
tract,  “Now  I  can  go  away  with  peace  of 
mind.” 

Property  Management  by  members  of 
the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
is  an  institution  of  service  and  because  of 
that  it  is  here  today  and  for  years  to  come. 

W-DAY 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer, 
one  raindrop  does  not  make  a  shower  — 
hut  when  many  of  either  come  thronging 
down  the  sky,  they  carry  their  message  and 
accomplish  the  end  to  which  they  were 
intended.  What  is  true  in  nature  is  also 
true  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

There  are  many  things  wrong  with  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  and  yet  they  are 
all  man  made  wrongs.  The  lone  wolf,  out¬ 
side  of  making  the  night  hideous  with  his 
howls  because  he  is  alone,  accomplishes 
little.  Men  working  together  accomplish 
much  that  is  wrong  in  government,  in  ad¬ 
ministration,  in  society. 

What  man  has  done,  man  can  also  undo. 
He  has  the  same  power  of  construction  as 
he  has  the  power  of  destruction.  The  pen¬ 
dulum  swings  as  far  in  one  direction  as 
in  the  other  and  the  power  of  evil  can  give 
way  to  the  power  of  good. 

Entire  countries  with  their  homes, 
churches,  schools,  and  great  industries 
have  been  reduced  to  raw,  broken  waste- 
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lands,  desolate  and  uninhabited  by  man. 
The  time  will  come  when  these  deserts 
will  bloom  again,  like  the  proverbial  rose 
of  Sharon  and  all  because  the  hand  of  man 
has  turned  to  rebuilding  and  has  worked 
together  for  the  common  good  of  all. 

Entire  governments  have  been  broken 
and  have  fallen.  Their  leaders  are  in  exile 
—  because  a  group  of  men,  working  to¬ 
gether  willed  it  so.  The  time  will  come 
when  government  will  again  take  its  place 
in  guiding  the  destiny  of  its  people  only 
because  men  working  together  wish  for 
this  to  happen. 

There  are  present  day  evils  abroad  in 
the  land.  Forms  of  oppression,  a  lack  of 
free  enterprise,  loss  of  liberty,  all  in  the 
name  of  war  effort,  and  which  we  cannot 
question  lest  we  he  marked  as  one  who 
opposes  the  war  effort,  they  have  been 
brought  about  by  men  working  together. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  war  effort 
w'ill  be  over,  and  then  with  plans  for.  the 
future  —  men  working  together  will  gather 
up  the  loose  stones  and  rebuild. 

Against  the  day,  which  the  military  men 
said  would  come,  there  were  complete  M- 
Day  plans  in  the  great  vaults  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  clear  Sunday  morning  shone 
aeross  the  harbor  and  the  bombs  fell,  and 
the  M-Day  plans  were  ready.  They  were 
brought  out  and  men  working  together  be¬ 
gan  with  rapidity  and  speed  to  shape  this 
peaceful  nation  into  one  great  offensive 
machine. 

Why  do  we  not  have  a  W-Day  plan,  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men?  That  we, 
working  together  when  the  day  comes,  and 
the  whistles  blow  and  people  stand  on 
the  side  walk  with  bowed  heads  and  full 
hearts,  when  that  day  comes,  may  rebuild. 
Let  us  have  the  W-Day  plan  ready,  the 
work  day  plan.  Let  us  do  this,  working 
together. 

We  need  a  W-Day  plan  for  our  private 
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lives,  for  our  homes,  our  churches,  our 
business,  and  our  nation.  Each  of  us  have 
a  part  in  it,  or  will  have  when  the  time 
comes.  We  are  being  educated  in  a  hard 
school.  We  hear  on  every  side  “Don’t  you 
know  there  is  a  war  on?”  Those  of  us 
who  have  brothers,  fathers,  sons,  or  sweet¬ 
hearts  out  there  in  some  jungle  often  feel 
like  saying  to  the  glib  inquirer  —  “Yes,  I 
know  —  and  what  are  you  doing  about  it?” 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment  needs  a  W-Day  plan.  We  need  to 
draw  up  our  plans  and  have  the  blueprints 
ready.  We  have  our  ideals,  we  believe  in 
the  bedrocks  which  have  made  this  nation 
but  which  it  is  not  now  becoming.  We 
may  be  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  or  we  may  be  one 
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generation  removed  from  steerage  —  that 
makes  no  difference.  This  is  our  country, 
this  is  our  home,  our  hope,  and  our  sal¬ 
vation.  We  must  work  together,  we  must 
make  our  plans  —  good  plans,  unselfish 
plans,  plans  that  call  for  service  and  for 
action.  Working  together,  we  can  do  this, 
all  this  and  more  too. 

The  Realtor’s  War  Conference  is  to  be 
held  in  Cleveland.  We  will  meet  there  in 
session  and  much  will  be  accomplished. 
Shall  we  each  resolve  to  bring  constructive 
thoughts  and  positive  ideas,  leaving  the 
negative,  the  fault  finding  attitude  at 
home?  Let  us  with  confidence  plan  for 
the  future,  our  W-Day  program,  knowing 
full  well  that  what  men  have  done  to  de¬ 
stroy,  men  can  undo  and  make  right. 


THE  THEORY  DF  SERVICE 

These  are  three  great  original  constituant  orders  of 
civilized  society:  they  consist  of  those  who  live  by 
rent,  those  who  live  by  wages,  and  those  who  live  by 
profit.  All  others  derive  their  profit  from  these.  The 
interests  of  these  classes  may  diverge  one  from  the 
other,  and  from  the  genei-al  interest  of  society.  That 
of  the  rent-takers,  however,  is  connected  inseparably 
with  the  social  interest,  and  might  safely  be  taken 
as  a  guide  for  legislation. 

— Adam  Smith  (1723-1790) 


Safe  Money? 

mFLATIDN  MD  HEAL  ESTATE 

By  James  C.  Downs^  Jr.,  C.P.M, 

Inflation  —  about  which  we  hear  80  much,  know  so  little  and  do 
even  less — how  can  it  touch  us?  If  we  read  the  history  of  Middle- 
Europe  following  World  War  I,  we  can  not  help  hut  see  how  the 
present  conflict  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  swamp  of  inflation.  We 
need  to  analyze  the  soil,  drain  the  swamp,  and  plant  the  proper 
seeds,  or  we  shall  reap  a  whirlwind,  the  destructive  power  of  which 
we  can  not  measure.  This  scholarly  presentation  of  the  facts  is 


well  worth  serious  and  prolonged 

In  his  every-day  operation,  the  Realtor 
and  his  salesmen  deal  constantly  in  a  prime 
commodity  whose  value  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  money.  Generally  speaking,  the 
compensation  of  the  Realtor  is  computed, 
not  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  work  done 
to  consummate  a  transaction,  but  rather  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  money  involved. 

Realtors  of  long  experience  in  a  given 
community  frequently  witnessed  the  sale 
of  a  particular  property  at  varying  price 
levels.  Sometimes  these  varying  price  lev¬ 
els  were  influenced  by  events  of  a  local 
nature  (such  as  a  shift  of  population,  trans¬ 
portation  or  local  employment)  but  fre¬ 
quently  the  changing  price  levels  could 
only  be  ascribed  to  a  change  in  the  value 
of  money.  For  example:  A  well-located, 
well-designed  single  family  residence  was 
built  in  1926.  Upon  completion  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  sold  to  “A”  for  $10,000.  In  1932 
“A,"  being  transferred  from  the  city,  sold 
his-  house.  It  was  bought  in  that  year  by 
“B”  at  a  fair  market  price  of  $6,500.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  history  of  the  value  of  this 
house  further,  in  1939  “B,”  desiring  to 
build  a  new  home,  sold  the  house  to 
at  a  fair  market  price  of  $7,250.  In  April 
1943  “C”  was  called  to  war  and  the  house 
was  sold  to  “D”  at  a  fair  market  price  of 
$8„500. 


study  that  to  know  may  be  to  do. 

The  neighborhood  in  which  this  house 
was  located  had  a  high  integrity  of  com¬ 
munity  development  and  a  stable  residen¬ 
tial  desirability,  its  physical  condition  was 
well  maintained  throughout  the  period 
from  1926  to  the  present.  It  could  be  fairly 
stated  that  the  fundamental  desirability  of 
this  house  for  residential  purposes  had  not 
varied  over  the  period  in  the  percentages 
reflected  by  the  price.  It  must  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that  economic  factors  having  to  do 
with  the  value  of  dollars  in  terms  of  which 
the  price  was  expressed  had  changed  ma¬ 
terially  during  the  period. 

Too  often  Realtors  ascribe  differences  in 
price  solely  to  factors  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  which  they  think  of  in  terms  of  real 
estate  market  conditions.  It  is  your  author's 
endeavor  to  point  out  that  Realtors  must 
concern  themselves  with  the  value  of 
money,  because  changes  in  that  value  (en¬ 
tirely  aside  from  market  factors)  frequent¬ 
ly  govern  the  trend  of  the  selling  price. 

The  eomplex  structure  and  operation  of 
the  world’s  monetary  system  are  under¬ 
stood  by  relatively  few  people.  This  is 
not  because  the  subject  is  too  difficult  for 
comprehension  by  the  average  man,  but 

’Reprinted  by  the  courtesy  and  permission  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Brokers  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
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rather  because  the  average  man  is  so  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  effect  of  money  value  that 
he  seldom  investigates  its  causes. 

The  Realtor,  almost  above  all  other 
types  of  businessmen,  should  be  familiar 
with  the  economics  of  money.  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  term  “smart  money” 
without  understanding  that  money  in  itself 
can  never  be  smart.  The  smartness  of  wise 
money  is  simply  an  understanding  of 
money  by  the  persons  who  are  dealing  in 
it.  Historically,  these  people  have  been 
thought  to  possess  a  sort  of  black  magic 
touch  by  which  they  were  able  to  exploit 
tbeir  fellow  men.  The  Master  in  driving 
the  money  changers  from  the  temples  of 
Biblical  times  was  acting  in  sympathy  with 
the  popular  resentment  against  people  who 
understood  and  operated  in  money  as  a 
commodity. 

Our  underlying  purpose  is  to  discuss  the 
influences  which  money  and  its  value  are 
playing  in  the  real  estate  markets  of  1943 
and  are  apt  to  play  in  the  markets  of  the 
immediate  future.  It  is  necessary  therefore 
to  have  some  basic  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  history  of  money  in  order  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  present  trends. 

What  Is  Money? 

Our  dictionary  defines  money  as:  “any¬ 
thing  that  serves  as  a  common  medium  of 
exchange  in  trade,  as  coin  or  notes,”  and 
adds,  significantly,  “wealth;  property.” 
Money  has  been  used  by  people  of  the 
world  throughout  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  In  early  times  salt,  beads,  and  other 
commodities  which  were  not  too  common 
were  used  as  money.  These  commodities 
were  first  used  by  people  within  a 
tribe  to  act  not  only  as  a  medium' 
of  exchange,  but  to  furnish  a  means  by 
which  wealth  could  be  stored  in  exchange¬ 
able  goods.  Money  was  later  used  between 
various  tribes  in  different  local  areas  of 
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the  world  for  the  same  purpose.  As  com¬ 
munication  and  transportation  developed, 
goods  were  exchanged  between  nations  and 
their  commercial  institutions.  It  is  obvious 
that  out  of  this  a  need  for  standardization 
of  money  developed.  The  world  began  to 
seek  a  medium  of  exchange  which  would 
have  six  principal  qualities.  It  was  found 
that  for  effective  use  this  medium  should 
be  portable  and  easy  to  transport;  that  it 
should  be  durable;  that  it  should  be  beau¬ 
tiful  and  universally  desirable  by  men 
everywhere;  that  it  should  be  scarce 
enough  to  have  a  real  factor  of  value  and 
yet  not  so  scarce  as  to  be  ineffectual  in  use ; 
that  it  should  be  useful  in  obtaining  things 
which  men  wanted;  and  that  finally  it 
should  be  convenient  for  use  in  the  marts 
of  trade. 

After  casting  about  for  many  centuries 
in  search  of  a  single  medium  which  could 
be  used  universally  as  money,  England  set 
the  world  standard  in  1816  by  adopting 
gold  as  a  single  metal  of  exchange.  Prior 
to  that  time,  and  for  many  centuries,  met¬ 
als  had  been  in  wide  use  —  some  nations 
using  copper,  others  silver,  still  others  a 
combination  of  silver  and  gold.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  single  standard  of  gold  by 
England,  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
likewise  adopted  gold. 

The  adoption  of  gold,  first  by  England 
and  then  by  the  leading  commercial  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  did  not  mean  that  all 
transactions  of  every  nature  were  settled 
in  actual  gold  money.  Each  nation,  for  its 
own  convenience  of  internal  trade,  adopted 
its  own  currency.  These  national  curren¬ 
cies,  however,  were  linked  with  gold 
through  a  fixed  relationship  (in  most  cases 
by  law)  between  the  amount  of  paper  or 
other  metallic  money  and  the  amount  of 
gold  held  in  reserve  by  the  individual  na¬ 
tion.  The  integrity  of  currency  was  thus 
dependent  upon  the  faithfulness  to  which 
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this  relationship  between  currency  and 
gold,  adhered.  By  this  relationship  of  local 
currencies  to  gold,  internal  prices  were 
theoretically  balanced  throughout  the 
world,  except  in  instances  wherein  tariffs 
served  to  protect  certain  types  of  goods 
and  services  from  foreign  competition. 

The  exact  relationship  between  tbe 
amount  of  internal  currency  and  gold  re¬ 
serve  was  not  always  faithfully  maintained 
in  individual  countries.  There  were  times 
when,  because  of  internal  pressure,  certain 
nations  increased  the  amount  of  currency 
in  relation  to  the  gold  reserve  available. 
This  process  was  known  as  inflation.  There 
were  other  times  when  economic  circum¬ 
stances  or  deliberate  action  caused  the 
amount  of  currency  in  relation  to  gold  re¬ 
serves  to  be  cut.  These  times  were  known 
as  periods  of  deflation.  By  and  large,  how¬ 
ever,  gold  served  satisfactorily  as  an  inter¬ 
national  medium  of  exchange  for  more 
than  a  century.  Whereas  during  this  period 
the  integrity  of  the  internal  currency  of 
many  nations  was  temporarily  destroyed 
las  in  the  case  of  inflation  periods  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  France),  wealth  stored  in  gold 
coin  or  bullion  maintained  its  local  and 
world  value  throughout  the  period. 

The  Recent  History  of  Money 

Periods  of  war  are  periods  of  economic 
as  well  as  social  upheaval.  With  the  out¬ 
break  of  World  War  I,  gold  vanished  from 
circulation  in  most  of  the  belligerent  coun¬ 
tries.  It  was  placed  in  bank  and  treasury 
vaults  and  was  hidden  in  private  hoards. 
During  the  war,  vast  amounts  of  gold  was 
shipped  to  neutral  countries  to  pay  for 
army  supplies  and  food  and,  in  some  cases, 
it  was  sent  to  these  countries  for  safe  keep¬ 
ing.  Until  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  there  was  a  steady  and  substantial  flow 
of  gold  from  the  belligerent  nations  to  this 
country. 
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At  the  end  of  World  War  I  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Europe  were  faced  with  depleted 
gold  reserves  which  they  sought  heroically 
to  replenish.  This  process  of  replenish¬ 
ment  was  in  many  instances  unsuccessful 
and  resulted  in  subsequent  currency  trou¬ 
bles  in  many  of  the  nations  of  the  Central 
Powers.  The  balance  of  international  trade 
was  so  unfavorable  to  these  poorer  coun¬ 
tries  that  they  were  unable  to  maintain 
the  sparse  reserves  of  gold  in  their  central 
banks,  much  less  add  to  such  reserves.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  whole  period  gold  flowed  in  ever 
increasing  amounts  to  New  York  because 
the  so-called  “smart  money”  of  European 
countries  sought  refuge  in  dollars  rather 
than  in  the  currencies  of  European  nations. 

Realtors  remember  the  period  when 
Russian  rubles  or  German  marks  or  French 
francs  were  said  to  be  a  “good  buy.”  This 
was  simply  propaganda  fostered  by  people 
who  wished  to  sell  rubles,  marks,  or  francs 
for  American  dollars.  Those  Americans 
who  were  “taken  in”  by  this  scheme  and 
who  bought  those  foreign  currencies 
learned  a  bitter  lesson  in  international 
finance. 

By  the  mid-Twenties  most  of  the  world 
was  actively  on  a  gold  standard,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  during  the  period  of  general 
world  prosperity  which  began  to  collapse 
in  1929.  This  collapse  of  prosperity  and 
its  attendant  strain  upon  the  financial  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  world  found  England  in  1931 
unable  to  maintain  its  internal  relationship 
to  gold  and  forced  her  to  make'the  notable 
decision  in  that  year  to  abandon  the  gold 
standard.  Shortly  after,  the  United  States 
likewise  abandoned  the  gold  standard  and 
all  of  the  nations  of  the  world  followed 
suit. 

Since  the  late  great  depression,  there¬ 
fore,  the  monetary  systems  of  the  world 
have  not  been  definitely  linked  to  a  basic 
metal  of  intrinsic  value.  There  has  come 
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into  being  a  so-called  “managed”  currency 
by  which  the  money  of  the  various  nations 
of  the  world  is  theoretically  fixed  by  gov¬ 
ernments  in  relationship  to  groups  of  com¬ 
modities  and  wherein  relationships  be¬ 
tween  world  currencies  are  simply  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  agreement. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Realtor, 
all  of  the  foregoing  facts  about  money  are 
important  in  that  they  tend  to  show  that 
the  value  of  money  fluctuates  as  much  or 
more  as  the  value  of  the  product  in  which 
Realtors  deal.  Some  real  estate  economists 
go  so  far  as  to  hold  that  real  estate  prices 
are  entirely  governed  by  the  movement  of 
money  prices  rather  than  by  the  movement 
of  the  desirability  of  real  estate.  Whereas 
this  is  not  true  (because  other  factors  fre¬ 
quently  determine  the  relative  desirability 
of  urban  real  estate  especially)  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  price  of  money  has  a  definite 
influence  on  the  price  of  real  estate.  For 
example:  An  acre  of  good  farm  land  in 
the  state  of  Iowa  will  produce  a  fixed 
amount  of  corn  or  grain.  The  yield  of  this 
land  in  bushels  of  corn  or  grain  has  not 
changed  materially  since  1932.  The  fact 
that  the  actual  market  value  of  such  land 
in  1943  is  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per 
cent  higher  in  dollar  price  than  it  was 
in  1932  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  change 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 

This  change  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  is  clearly  demonstrable  in  an 
acre  of  Iowa  farm  land  (because  the  rel¬ 
ative  desirability  of  farm  land  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  as  much  as  urban  property), 
and  because  the  value  of  urban  property 
very  definitely  reflects  such  money 
movements. 

The  Recovery  Cycle  and  Values 

In  February  1933,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  reached  a  level  of  $1.81  as 
contrasted  with  a  par  purchasing  power  of 
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$1.00  in  January  of  1926.  This  simply 
meant  that  dollars  had  advanced  in  price 
steadily  since  1926  and  were  very  nearly 
twice  as  valuable  in  1933  as  they  had  been 
in  the  late  Twenties.  This  fact  should  have 
been  obvious  to  the  Realtor  for  many  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  it  took  fewer  dollars  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1933  to  buy  an  acre  of  farm  land  or 
a  single  family  residence  or  an  existing 
apartment  building  than  it  had  in  the  late 
Twenties.  Second,  it  was  obvious  to  the 
Realtor  that  the  dollars  which  had  been 
borrowed  in  the  late  Twenties  on  loans 
secured  by  real  estate  were  almost  twice 
as  hard  to  obtain  for  repayment  in  1933 
as  they  had  been  in  the  late  Twenties. 

The  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard 
and  the  adoption  by  the  government 
(which  came  into  power  in  March  of  1933) 
of  economic  panaceas  designed  to  restore 
prosperity  to  our  country,  resulted  in  an 
almost  immediate  drop  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  By  the  end  of  1933 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  had 
dropped  to  $1,395  and  the  so-called  “recov¬ 
ery  cycle”  was  well  under  way.  Most  Real¬ 
tors  were  not  yet  aware  that  forces  had 
been  set  into  motion  which  would  definite¬ 
ly  raise  real  estate  values,  since  the  actual 
discernible  recovery  of  real  estate  in  the 
typical  community  of  the  United  States 
did  not  make  itself  evident  until  about 
the  middle  of  1934. 

It  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  almost 
throughout  the  recovery  cycle  which  began 
in  1933,  the  government  debt  expressed  in 
terms  of  dollars  mounted  steadily  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  declined 
steadily.  The  universal  effect  upon  real 
estate  was  that  properties  purchased  at 
actual  market  value  in  the  early  years  of 
the  recovery  increased  steadily  in  value 
throughout  the  period.  Moreover,  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  to  point  out  that  during  this  period 
a  general  willingness  was  seen  on  the  part 
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of  our  people  to  freely  trade  dollars  for 
goods  and  real  estate,  as  contrasted  with 
their  attitude  in  the  depression  during 
which  there  was  a  definite  reluctance  to 
make  such  trades  —  a  reluctance  strong 
enough  to  have  caused  a  virtual  cessation 
of  real  estate  sales  and  a  sharp  curtail* 
ment  of  all  forms  of  consumer  purchases. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  drop  in 
real  estate  sales  and  consumer  purchases 
during  the  depression  was  not  alone  based 
on  lack  of  money  with  which  to  buy  goods, 
but  was  also  due  to  the  desire  of  people 
to  own  money  rather  than  to  own  goods. 

World  War  II  and  Its  Monetary  Effect 

As  pointed  out,  there  had  begun  in  1933 
a  process  of  change  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  and  in  the  public  attitude 
toward  spending  which  was  commonly  de¬ 
scribed  as  “recovery.”  The  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  in  Europe  in  the  fall  of 
1939  and  the  subsequent  acceleration  of 
spending  velocity  in  this  country  (brought 
about  both  by  purchases  of  European  gov¬ 
ernments  and  by  the  expansion  of  our  pre¬ 
paredness  activities)  definitely  stepped  up 
the  trends  which  had  been  evident  during 
the  recovery  period.  By  the  end  of  1940 
our  people  had  clearly  substituted  a  desire 
for  goods  for  a  desire  for  money.  By  the 
end  of  1941  there  was  a  spirited  wave  of 
buying  automobiles,  new  houses,  washing 
machines,  household  appliances  —  buying 
not  primarily  prompted  by  a  need  for  such 
goods,  but  rather  spurred  on  by  a  feeling 
that  goods  would  shortly  be  more  difficult 
to  obtain  than  the  money  with  which  to 
buy  them. 

One  might  technically  say  that  a  period 
of  inflation  has  existed  since  February 
1933  —  while  the  actual  advent  of  inflation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  this  discussion 
came  in  the  latter  part  of  1940  and  the 
early  part  of  1941. 


There  are,  of  course,  many  definitions  of 
inflation.  In  this  discussion,  however,  the 
definition  of  Victor  S.  Clark  in  his  book 
What  Is  Money?  that:  “Inflation  means 
any  manipulation  of  money  that  under¬ 
mines  public  confidence  so  as  to  cause  dis¬ 
trust  spending  and  a  collapse  of  the  price 
structure”  is  clearly  in  point.  In  comment¬ 
ing  further  Mr.  Clark  says:  “This  may  hap¬ 
pen  when  too  much  money  is  issued,  or 
when  money  is  debased,  or  when  people 
for  other  reasons  lose  faith  in  the  solvency 
and  integrity  of  their  Government.  If  the 
supply  of  money  passes  the  saturation 
point,  it  ceases  to  act  normally.  It  re¬ 
sembles  water  which  in  proper  quantities 
fertilizes  fields,  turns  the  wheels  of  fac¬ 
tories,  and  transports  products  but  in  the 
case  of  a  flood  bursts  dams,  reservoirs,  and 
levees,  sweeps  away  canals  and  ditches, 
washes  the  fertile  soil  from  farms,  and  de¬ 
stroys  improvements  embodying  years  of 
thrift  and  labor.” 

It  is  your  author’s  opinion  that  inflation 
of  the  sort  defined  by  Mr.  Clark  is  present 
in  our  economic  situation  today  in  greater 
force  than  it  was  in  our  country  at  any 
time  during  World  War  I.  It  is  true  that 
during  World  War  I  the  prices  of  basic 
commodities  and  farm  products  increased 
much  more  rapidly  and  by  a  far  greater 
percentage  than  such  prices  have  increased 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  World 
War  II.  The  significant  difference  is  that 
during  World  War  II  the  free  operation 
of  price  levels  has  been  inhibited  by  the 
imposition  of  price  controls  which,  while 
they  have  served  to  hold  the  statistical 
level  of  prices,  have  also  placed  unprec¬ 
edented  emphasis  on  the  desirability  of 
goods. 

The  rationing  and  price  control  program 
to  which  our  Government  has  resorted  as 
a  means  of  thwarting  the  forces  of  infla¬ 
tion,  was  unquestionably  necessary  and  rep- 
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resented  the  only  known  method  of  hold¬ 
ing  our  economy  in  line.  However,  if  in¬ 
flation  is  a  manipulation  which  “under¬ 
mines  public  confidence  so  as  to  cause  dis¬ 
trust  spending''  the  psychological  attitude 
created  by  rationing  was  a  sharp  stimula¬ 
tion  to  inflation-thinking  on  the  part  of 
the  public. 

When  realistically  analyzed,  the  ration 
program  is  a  simple  process  of  a  paralysis 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  The 
Government  simply  said  to  its  people:  “In 
order  to  make  certain  that  your  money 
will  retain  its  integrity  of  value  we  are 
paralyzing  that  portion  of  its  purchasing 
power  which  applies  to  rationed  goods." 
Thus,  when  sugar  was  rationed,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  said :  “You  can  buy  anything  you 
want  with  your  money,  hut  from  this  day 
forward  you  cannot  use  it  to  buy  sugar." 
As  the  ration  program  included  more  items, 
this  paralysis  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  increased.  At  the  present  time 
money  has  a  free  purchasing  power,  except 
that  with  money  alone  you  cannot  pur¬ 
chase  sugar,  gasoline,  tires,  meat,  canned 
goods,  fuel  oil,  fats,  butter,  cheese,  or  shoes. 

There  were  three  important  facts  about 
the  Government's  approach  to  price  con¬ 
trol,  i.e.: 

1.  The  Government  did  not  adopt  a  uni¬ 
versal  “freeze"  but  instead  adopted  a 
“creeping"  plan  under  which  certain  com¬ 
modities  were  frozen  from  time  to  time, 
while  the  balance  of  the  goods  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  was  left  in  a  free  market — either  ac¬ 
tually  free  or  free  in  the  sense  that  by 
petition  to  a  government  agency  the  price 
could  be  changed. 

2.  There  was  substituted  for  monetary 
currency  a  new  form  of  use-currency  with 
which  the  purchasing-power-paralysis 
could  be  cured  in  a  limited  way.  This  cur¬ 
rency  took  the  form  of  ration  stamps. 

3.  At  the  same  time  price  control  (ceil- 
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ing  prices)  and  distribution  control  (ra¬ 
tioning)  were  being  imposed  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  freedom  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  was  being  further  restricted  by 
withdrawing  from  manufacture  thousands 
of  consumer  goods  items  which  were  made 
out  of  raw  materials  necessary  in  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  war  goods. 

The  net  result  of  these  government  pol¬ 
icies  was  that  in  spite  of  the  statistical 
effectiveness  of  the  Government's  program 
of  price  fixing  and  distribution  control 
there  was  created  in  the  mind  of  the  typ¬ 
ical  citizen  a  goods-consciousness  consider¬ 
ably  more  impressive  tban  tbe  goods-con¬ 
sciousness  present  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  at  any  time  during  World 
War  I.  The  effect  of  this  impulse  to  buy 
goods  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  suc¬ 
cessive  waves  of  hoarding  which  spread 
over  the  country,  incident  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  various  rationing  programs 
undertaken.  Moreover,  in  addition  to 
specialized  hoarding  of  items  proposed  for 
rationing,  the  movement  gave  tremendous 
impetus  to  the  purchase  of  all  forms  of 
goods. 

It  is  an  inescapable  syllogism  that,  dur¬ 
ing  times  of  plentiful  money  and  scarce 
avenues  of  spending,  when  our  citizens  are 
in  the  mood  to  place  a  great  premium  on 
goods,  they  first  unconsciously  and  later 
consciously  lose  confidence  in  money  as  a 
storage  medium  for  wealth. 

Although  it  cannot  now  be  said  that  the 
American  people  have  consciously  lost 
their  confidence  in  the  dollar,  it  must  he 
agreed  that  events  of  the  last  three  years 
have  placed  substantial  emphasis  on  the 
desirability  of  “things"  as  related  to  the 
desirability  of  dollars.  In  many  instances 
the  public's  preferance  for  “things"  has 
resulted  in  the  flight  of  capital  from  dol¬ 
lars  into  equities  in  cases  wherein  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  such  flight  must  be  seriously  ques- 
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tioned.  For  example:  The  market  price  of 
securitiee  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
has  increased  substantially  between  the 
beginning  of  1943  and  the  present  time. 
This  should  indicate  that  the  actual  value 
of  securities  in  industrial  corporations  has 
increased  materiaUy,  and  that  the  prospect 
of  earnings  of  these  corporations  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  favorable.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
analysis  of  the  earnings  of  industrial  cor¬ 
porations  in  the  first  quarter  of  1943  as 
compared  with  the  first  quarter  in  1942 
gives  no  evidence  of  a  rise  in  value  of 
those  corporations  in  any  amount  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  rise  in  quoted  market  price 
of  their  securities.  The  fact  that  more 
than  twice  as  many  shares  of  stock  were 
traded  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1943  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1942  is  therefore 
almost  entirely  an  expressed  ^‘sentiment*’ 
that  these  securities  are  desirable,  rather 
than  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
more  desirable  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

The  increase  in  price  of  securities  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  amounts  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  in  their 
demonstrable  value  is  not  the  only  para¬ 
dox  in  our  present  economy.  Interest  rates, 
for  example,  are  within  a  fraction  of  their 
lowest  level  in  history.  On  loans  secured 
by  real  estate  especiaUy,  money  can  be 
borrowed  for  short  or  long  term  use  on 
more  favorable  terms  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  Certainly  if 
there  was  a  widespread  conviction  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  was  shortly  to 
drop  in  substantial  amounts,  the  leading 
financial  institutions  of  the  nation  would 
not  be  of  a  mind  to  make  ten,  fifteen,  and 
twenty  year  loans  on  real  estate  at  interest 
rates  almost  fifty  per  cent  below  the  levels 
prevailing  in  the  1920's. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  Real¬ 
tors  who  are  studying  the  subject  of  infla- 
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tion  and  who  are  watching  monetary 
movements  from  the  point  of  view  of  de¬ 
termining  the  future  value  trend  of  real 
estate,  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  so- 
called  “classical”  economic  laws  and  inter¬ 
pretations  are  not  to  be  depended  upon 
in  the  present  situation.  There  are  many 
new  economic  factors  which  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  reach  conclusions  on  the  basis 
of  former  economic  formulas. 

Values  and  Inflation 

In  his  book  A  Treatise  on  Money,  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  famed  English  Econo¬ 
mist,  discusses  the  classification  of  money 
into  “Money”  and  “Money -of -Account.” 
He  explains  the  distinction  between  Money 
and  Money-of-Account  by  saying  that 
the  Money-of-Account  is  the  description 
or  title  and  that  Money  is  the  thing  which 
answers  to  the  description.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that:  “The  difference  is  like  that  be¬ 
tween  the  King  of  England,  whoever  he 
may  be,  and  King  George.  A  contract  to 
pay  ten  years  hence  a  weight  of  gold  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  King  of  England  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  a  contract  to  pay  a 
weight  of  gold  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
individual  who  is  now  King  George.  It  is 
for  the  state  to  declare,  when  the  time 
comes,  who  the  King  of  England  is.” 

In  the  United  States  the  dollar  is  Money. 
The  dollar  (as  Money)  is  always  the  same. 
If  you  had  borrowed  $100  in  1933  and  had 
agreed  to  pay  it  back  in  1943  your  obliga¬ 
tion  would  be  discharged  in  1943  by  the 
payment  of  $100. 

The  dollar  (as  Money-of-Account)  is  not 
always  the  same.  As  it  has  been  shown, 
if  you  had  borrowed  $100  in  1933,  the 
Money-of-Account  value  of  each  dollar 
would  have  been  $1.81.  If  you  had  agreed 
to  pay  back  this  $100  in  1943  the  Money- 
of-Account  value  of  the  dollars  which  you 
paid  back  would  have  been  $90.03. 
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Inflation  and  Real  Estate 

Donald  B.  Woodward  and  Marc  A.  Rose 
in  A  Primer  of  Money  say ;  “There  are  two 
popular  fallacies  about  money.  They  are 
old  as  money  itself;  experience  has  shown 
their  falsity  again  and  again  yet  they  never 
seem  to  lose  their  power  to  create  con¬ 
fusion. 

“These  two  great  money  illusions  are: 
1.  A  dollar  is  always  a  dollar;  its  value 
never  changes.  2.  Money  is  wealth. 

“No  doubt  this  would  be  a  simpler  and 
happier  world  if  these  things  were  true 
but  they  are  not  true  and  before  we  exam¬ 
ine  the  money  problems  that  beset  the 
modern  world  we  must  take  time  to  see 
why  they  are  not. 

“Strictly  speaking,  men  are  little  inter¬ 
ested  in  money  itself ;  it  is  prices  that  pro¬ 
foundly  affect  their  lives.  Let  us  imagine 
for  a  moment  a  society  in  which  there  is 
no  money,  where  barter  is  the  universal 
rule.  A  bushel  of  potatoes  will  exchange 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  two  watermelons 
of  four  gallons  of  gasoline  or  13.714286 
grains  of  pure  gold.  Next  week,  water¬ 
melons  having  become  plentiful,  a  bushel 
of  wheat  or  a  bushel  of  potatoes  or  four 
gallons  of  gasoline  or  13.714286  grains  of 
gold  will  get  four  watermelons  but  a  bushel 
of  wheat  still  exchanges  for  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  or  four  gallons  of  gasoline  or 
13.714286  grains  of  pure  gold. 

“Another  week,  gold  becomes  twice  as 
plentiful.  A  bushel  of  wheat  still  will  only 
get  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  or  four  melons  or 
or  four  gallons  of  gasoline,  but  it  will  get 
27.427464  grains  of  gold.  Everyone  un¬ 
derstands  this  and  is  a  little  insulted  to 
have  it  explained  in  such  elementary  fash¬ 
ion,  but  call  13.714286  grains  of  gold  a 
‘dollar’  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
persons  cannot  be  made  to  understand  that 
it  is  not  the  value  of  the  eommodities 
which  has  changed,  but  the  value  of 
money.  The  confusion  is  between  price 
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and  value.  Price  is  the  ratio  at  which  any 
commodity  is  exchangeable  for  money. 
Value,  on  the  other  hand,  might  possibly 
be  defined  as  the  power  of  a  commodity  to 
command  other  desirable  things  in  ex¬ 
change.” 

The  practicing  Realtor  who  knows  the 
distinction  between  “Money”  and  “Money- 
of-Account”  and  who  realizes  that  dollars 
change  value  from  day  to  day  is  in  a  far 
better  position  to  serve  his  clients  than 
the  Realtor  who  thinks  only  in  terms  of 
changing  real  estate  values. 

The  average  person  in  the  United  States 
uses  money  in  two  principal  ways:  First, 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  by  which  he  is 
paid  for  his  services  and  by  which  in  turn 
he  buys  those  things  which  he  needs;  and 
secondly,  as  a  storehouse  into  which  he 
can  put  surplus  earnings  during  one  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  life  and  from  which  he  can 
draw  his  necessities  during  another  period 
of  his  life. 

Just  as  the  man  who  borrowed  money 
on  one  date  for  repayment  on  another 
date  either  benefits  or  suffers  from  the 
change  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  between 
the  date  of  borrowing  and  the  date  of  re¬ 
payment,  so  does  the  man  who  saves  money 
on  one  date  for  use  at  a  later  date  either 
benefits  or  suffers  from  the  change  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  between  the  time  he 
saved  the  money  and  the  time  when  he 
will  need  to  use  it. 

During  the  past  ten  years  people  who 
have  invested  their  surplus  earnings  in 
dollars  have  continuously  sacrificed  part 
of  the  principal  of  their  savings  as  a  Re¬ 
sult  of  the  steady  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  dollars  which  they  put  aside  for  sub¬ 
sequent  use.  On  the  other  hand,  people 
who  have  used  other  media  for  storing 
wealth  have  benefited  from  the  fact  that 
the  value  of  such  media  expressed  in  terms 
of  dollars  has  increased  almost  directly 
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in  proportion  to  the  amount  by  which 
dollars  have  declined.  Inasmuch  as  there 
is  evidence  for  a  belief  in  the  continuance 
of  an  over-abundance  of  money  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  goods,  there  is  a  good 
basis  for  the  conclusions  that  money  will 
continue  its  decline  in  value — that  the  sale 
of  dollars  for  goods  will  be  a  wise  sale. 

The  Recent  History  of  Real  Estate 

The  great  depression  of  1929-33  sobered 
the  American  people  into  a  keen  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  security  versus  pros¬ 
perity.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  ordi¬ 
nary  people  who  had  invested  their  savings 
in  real  estate  bonds,  mortgages,  utility 
securities,  stocks,  and  other  evidences  of 
wealth  suddenly  found  themselves  com¬ 
pletely  wiped  out  or  so  badly  damaged 
financially  that  they  had  little  confidence 
in  savings. 

The  great  tenant  class  of  our  urban  cen¬ 
ters  who  struggled  from  month  to  month 
in  periods  of  shrinking  earnings  to  meet 
the  rent  payment  due  on  the  first  of  each 
month  had  an  opportunity  to  compare 
their  status  with  that  of  their  friends,  busi¬ 
ness  associates  or  co-workers  who  enjoyed 
the  security  of  home  ownership.  For  even 
though  this  group  did  not  own  a  home 
free  and  clear,  they  were,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  protected  against  summary  evic¬ 
tion  by  the  rights  which  went  with  the 
ownership  of  the  home  and  the  guarantees 
which  the  state  made  them  that  such  own¬ 
ership  could  not  be  lightly  dealt  with. 

Thus,  as  we  emerged  from  the  depres¬ 
sion,  there  was  an  accentuated  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  typical  American  to  pro¬ 
vide  his  family  with  the  essential  security 
of  home  ownership.  This  yearning  on  the 
part  of  our  people  caused  the  great  home- 
building  movement  which  characterized 
the  years  1935-42.  It  saw  people  in  all 
classes  of  American  society  turn  to  the 
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construction  of  their  own  homes.  It  saw 
thousands  of  tenants — yes,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tenants — buy  the  homes  into 
which  they  had  moved  during  the  depres¬ 
sion.  It  saw  other  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tenants  go  to  the  outskirts  of  their  cities, 
buy  small  undeveloped  plots  of  land  and 
erect  houses  which  varied  from  something 
a  little  more  than  a  chicken  coop  to  sub¬ 
stantial  estates. 

In  the  beginning,  the  movement  was 
not  fostered  by  a  scarcity  of  dwelling  ac¬ 
commodations  (because  in  most  typical 
cities  there  were  ample  vacancies  in  apart¬ 
ments  and  rented  quarters)  but  rather  by 
the  quest  for  security  which  caused  urban 
people  to  desire  to  trade  dollar  balances 
for  homes. 

As  the  recovery  period  progressed  and 
a  general  awareness  of  the  desirability  of 
“real  security”  over  “financial  security” 
became  more  prevalent,  city  dwellers  in 
increasing  numbers  sought  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  their  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  future  through  the  purchase  of  farm 
land.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  what 
we  like  to  call  “swivel  chair  farmers” 
combed  the  countryside  for  desirable 
farms.  Coupled  with  the  activities  of  farm 
tenants  who  likewise  saw  security  in  farm  [ 
ownership,  the  statistics  of  life  insurance  [ 
companies'  farm  holdings  revealed  a  steady  f 
and  accelerated  drop  in  acres  owned  | 
throughout  the  recovery  period.  At  the  8 
present  time  the  acreage  owned  by  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  financial  institutions 
is  hut  a  fraction  of  the  level  attained  in 
the  early  Thirties. 

Parallel  with  the  activity  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  searchers  for  “security,”  two  f 
significant  facts  caused  the  beginning  of  | 
operation  by  buyers  in  the  field  of  income  p 
property — particularly  residential.  Before  E 
mentioning  these  two  factors  it  is  pertinent  [ 
to  point  out  that  between  1929  and  1934  I 
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there  had  heen  virtually  no  activity  in 
the  sale  of  income  properties.  In  the  first 
place,  such  properties  were  in  the  midst 
of  financial  difficulties — more  often  than 
not  in  litigation — and  the  record  of  their 
earnings  was  recording  a  steady  downward 
trend  due  to  high  vacancy  and  falling 
rents.  Secondly,  it  was  very  nearly  im¬ 
possible  (in  the  light  of  the  poor  financial 
record  of  the  properties  involved)  for  a 
buyer  to  arrange  financing  for  such  pur¬ 
chases. 

Now  the  two  factors  which  brought 
al)out  the  gradual  reawakening  of  interest 
in  this  type  of  property  were: 

1.  Discerning  thinkers  with  money  to 
invest  in  1934  had  already  noticed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reversal  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  Coupled  with  a  definite 
firming-up,  if  not  an  improvement  in  in¬ 
come  property  earnings,  it  was  easy  to 
conclude  that  there  was  likelihood  of  a 
further  drop  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  (due  to  the  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  government  debt  and  to  the  revival 
of  consumer  purchasing  activity)  and  that 
it  might  be  wise  to  contract  debts  for  dol¬ 
lars  to  be  paid  in  the  future. 

2.  The  heavy  foreclosure  of  mortgages 
l)y  insurance  companies,  banks,  and  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  had  increased  their  “real 
estate  owned”  portfolios  to  a  level  out  of 
line  with  the  previous  investment  policies 
of  such  institutions.  Pressure  was  exerted 
hy  some  insurance  and  hanking  commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  gradual  liquidation  of  this 
hulk  of  “real  estate  owned”  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  many  such  institutions  deter¬ 
mined  to  begin  liquidation  of  their  prop¬ 
erties  on  most  attractive  terms. 

There  began  at  this  time  the  practice  of 
selling  income  real  estate  on  contracts  call¬ 
ing  for  very  low  down  payments,  thus  en¬ 
couraging  people  who  believed  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  decline  of  the  value  of  money  to 


gamble  on  their  ability  to  pay  up  such 
contracts  with  dollars  far  cheaper  than 
those  which  existed  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  made.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
rental  markets  of  the  country  switched 
from  “tenants’  markets’*  to  “landlords’ 
markets”  changed  the  earning  status  of 
residential  income  property  from  “weak” 
to  “strong”  within  a  period  of  less  than 
one  year  in  almost  every  typical  urban 
community  in  the  country.  The  buyers  of 
income  property  who  had  gambled  on  ten 
per  cent  down  payments  were  soon  found 
to  have  made  wise  purchases.  Their  ex¬ 
perience  acted  as  a  stimulant  for  other 
buyers.  As  a  result,  between  the  years 
1935  and  1937  there  was  substantial  specu¬ 
lative  buying  of  income  properties  on  the 
theory  that  the  future  earning  power  of 
income  property  would  be  aided  hy  a  con¬ 
tinuously  lower  priced  dollar,  as  well  as 
hy  local  influences  of  improved  emplov- 
ment  and  consumer  purchasing  power 
which  would  favorably  affect  the  earning 
records  of  such  properties. 

During  this  period  still  another  factor 
caused  the  diversion  of  money  balances 
into  real  estate.  The  rise  of  Adolf  Hitler 
in  Germany  and  his  persecution  of  minor¬ 
ity  groups  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in 
those  countries  in  which  he  was  exercising 
an  increasing  influence,  caused  a  serious 
case  of  financial  “jitters’’  among  many  of 
the  peoples  of  Europe.  Even  before  they 
themselves  moved,  hundreds  of  Europeans 
moved  billions  of  their  monetary  units  of 
wealth  to  those  places  in  the  world  where 
they  had  confidence  that  their  capital 
would  be  safe.  Substantial  transfers  of 
capital  were  made  to  London,  Buenos 
Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  South  Africa  and 
— more  than  anywhere  else — to  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  This  refugee  capital 
was  especially  wary  of  “cash”  status.  As  a 
result,  almost  immediately  upon  arrival  in 
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New  York  and  San  Francisco,  substantial 
amounts  of  such  cash  balances  were  trans¬ 
ferred  into  real  estate.  The  interesting 
point  about  this  flight  of  capital  is  that 
it  was  not  a  flight  of  foreign  money  into 
United  States  money,  but  rather  it  was  a 
flight  of  foreign  capital  into  “things’’  in 
the  United  States.  The  influence  of  the 
investment  of  these  substantial  sums  in  real 
estate  quite  naturally  acted  to  stimulate 
local  markets,  to  increase  purchasing  pres¬ 
sure  against  desirable  real  estate  and  to 
cause  local  buying  by  persons  familiar 
with  what  this  brand  of  “smart  money*’ 
was  doing. 

Inflation  and  Real  Estate 

As  previously  'discussed,  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  inflation  in  this  country  began  when 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  turned 
downward  early  in  1933.  It  is,  however, 
your  author’s  opinion  that  actual  “infla¬ 
tion,”  as  defined  hereinabove,  did  not  begin 
until  the  latter  part  of  1940 — very  nearly 
a  year  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
11  in  Europe.  It  was  not  until  that  time 
that  the  general  public  of  the  United  States 
had  a  universal  and  commonly  accepted 
feeling  that  “goods”  were  preferable  to 
money,  especially  if  such  goods  had  intrin¬ 
sic  desirability. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1940  and  the 
early  part  of  1941  that  certain  isolated 
sections  of  the  country  began  to  feel  short¬ 
ages  of  residential  dwelling  units.  It  was 
then  that  prospective  occupants  of  dwell¬ 
ing  units  were  willing  to  forsake  ordinary 
equations  of  rent-to-income  and  to  enter 
the  rental  or  sales  market  with  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  bid  “outlandish”  prices  for  rented 
or  purchased  dwelling  accommodations.  It 
was  likewise  in  this  period  that  the  typical 
urban  community,  benefiting  from  an  in¬ 
creased  occupancy  and  tenant  demand, 
began  a  program  of  regular  and  substan¬ 
tial  rental  increases. 

It  is  not  intended  to  infer  that  rentals 
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had  not  increased  generally  in  the  period 
from  1934  to  1940,  because  in  that  period 
(in  most  typical  communities)  there  had 
been  substantial  increases  in  rental  from 
tbe  low  levels  of  tbe  depression.  These 
upward  rent  adjustments,  however,  had 
been  gradual  and  had  represented  indi¬ 
vidual  increases  of  low  percentage.  They 
were  of  what  we  call  the  “nuisance”  va¬ 
riety  (nuisance  raises  being  a  raise  in  an 
amount  not  calculated  to  cause  the  occu¬ 
pant  to  move,  but  ratber  calculated  in  an 
amount  low  enough  so  that  the  tenant 
would  rather  pay  the  increase  than  go 
through  the  nuisance  of  moving).  By  late 
1940  and  early  1941,  however,  the  forces 
of  demand  for  residential  quarters  were 
sufficiently  strong  to  enable  owners  to  raise 
rents  by  higher  percentages.  The  scarcity 
of  rented  dwellings  was  such  as  to  deny 
prospective  occupants  a  proper  breadth  of 
selection  and  to  force  their  acceptance  of 
higher  rentals. 

So  long  as  new  construction  was  being 
carried  on  in  a  free  market,  the  ability  of 
contractors  to  supply  new  housing  tended 
to  hold  rents  in  line,  at  least  to  economic 
rent  levels  of  new  housing.  However,  the 
cost  of  new  housing  was  increasing  sharply 
due  to  advances  both  in  building  materials 
and  labor.  This  fact  in  itself  was  infla¬ 
tionary,  since  replacement  costs  were  going 
up  at  a  rate  faster  than  depreciation.  For 
example:  An  individual  built  a  home  in 
1936  at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  In  1941  the  cost 
of  duplicating  that  home  in  typical  com¬ 
munities  had  risen  to  more  than  $7,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  or  visible 
depreciation  in  the  home  of  the  man  built 
in  1936  was  not  appreciable  and  his  home 
could  now  be  sold  for  at  least  $6,750.  The 
$750  profit  made  by  the  man  who  built 
his  home  in  1936  was  strictly  and  purely  a 
profit  of  “inflation.”  It  was  a  profit  on  the 
lowered  purchasing  power  of  dollars,  as 
specifically  related  to  building  material, 
land  and  construction  labor. 
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Inflation  and  Real  Estate 

Under  the  easy  purchase  terms  adopted 
during  the  depression  to  stimulate  activity 
in  home  buying,  the  inflation  of  real  estate 
values  in  the  type  of  property  under  pres¬ 
sure  for  consumer  use  was  most  easily  ac¬ 
complished.  By  way  of  explanation — two 
houses  were  located  next  door  to  each 
other  on  identical  sized  lots  and  of  iden¬ 
tical  design  and  construction.  The  first 
house  was  placed  on  the  market  late  in 
1940  at  a  price  of  $6,000  with  purchase 
terms  of  ten  per  cent  down  and  monthly 
payments  for  the  balance.  The  buyer 
would  have  had  to  put  up  $600  in  cash 
and  his  payments  on  the  $5,400  balance 
including  taxes,  amortization  and  interest, 
would  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$46.00  per  month. 

The  man  next  door  with  the  identical 
house  determined  that  he  also  would  sell. 
Seeing  the  ease  with  which  his  neighbor 
got  $6,000  for  his  house,  he  placed  a  price 
on  the  second  house  of  $7,000.  This  would 
mean  that  the  buyer  of  the  second  house 
would  need  to  pay  $700  down  and  that 
his  monthly  payments  on  the  balance  of 
$6,300  would  amount  to  approximately 
$52.00  a  month.  In  a  market  of  scarcity, 
the  buyer  of  the  second  house  could  con¬ 
sider  that  his  house  only  cost  him  $100 
more  and  a  negligible  amount  of  increase 
in  monthly  payments,  whereas  the  whole 
real  estate  market  for  houses  of  this  type 
would  have  thereby  been  pushed  up  ap¬ 
proximately  fifteen  per  cent. 

In  situations  wherein  rental  property 
was  one  hundred  per  cent  occupied  and 
wherein  there  was  pressure  for  residence 
within  a  given  area  (as  in  the  case  of  prox¬ 
imity  to  war  plants,  training  centers,  etc.) 
the  only  possibility  for  a  newcomer  to  ob¬ 
tain  possession  of  living  accommodations 
was  through  the  purchase  of  such  accom¬ 
modations.  When  new  construetion  was 
shut  off  and  local  markets  were  denied 
the  leveling  influence  of  normal  expan¬ 
sion,  this  increased  pressure  for  dwelling 


accommodations  resulted  in  the  payment 
of  prices  higher  than  were  warranted  even 
by  inflated  replacement  costs.  The  effect 
was  distinctly  inflationary  and  was  acting 
to  create  “boom”  eonditions  in  those  com¬ 
munities  where  shortages  were  most  acute. 

Real  Estate  Control  and  Inflation 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  un¬ 
der  Leon  Henderson  early  sensed  the  in¬ 
flationary  effect  of  competitive  bidding  for 
both  rented  and  purchased  residential 
quarters.  As  a  result  of  this  observation, 
legislation  was  prepared  and  passed  by 
Congress,  which  placed  a  ceiling  on  resi¬ 
dential  rents  in  defense  areas  throughout 
the  country  and  subsequently  restricted 
the  sale  of  residential  dwellings  to  those 
transactions  wherein  one-third  or  more  of 
the  purchase  price  was  a  non-borrowed 
down  payment.  The  sale  of  rented  dwell¬ 
ings  was  further  restricted  by  requiring  the 
buyer  to  give  the  present  oceupant  ninety 
days  notice  prior  to  evicting  him  from  the 
premises,  even  when  the  cash  requirement 
of  one-third  down  had  been  met.  The  ob¬ 
vious  objectives  of  both  the  rental  ceiling 
regulation  and  the  purchase  regulation 
were  to  prevent  inflationary  forces  from 
operating  in  the  real  estate  market. 

The  unique  provisions  of  the  rental  reg¬ 
ulations  developed  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  have  made  Rent  Control 
what  appears  to  bt  the  only  single  success¬ 
ful  price  control  device  thus  far  brought 
into  being.  Its  success  is  not  due  to  any 
particular  effectiveness  of  administration, 
but  is  due  to  these  unique  factors: 

1.  As  contrasted  to  all  other  consumer 
goods,  the  consumer  of  the  housing  on 
which  price  is  controlled  is  in  possession 
of  the  product  which  he  wishes  to  buy  at 
the  time  he  wishes  to  buy  it.  He  does  not 
have  to  go  into  the  market  to  bid  for  a 
commodity  not  in  his  possession  and  is 
therefore  unable  to  be  victimized  by  the 
seller  of  such  a  commodity. 
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2.  The  consuming  public  is  the  police¬ 
man  of  the  rental  regulation  and  by  its 
ability  to  withhold  rent  is  an  effective  en¬ 
forcement  medium. 

To  cite  ‘an  example  of  the  difference 
between  rent  control  regulations  and  other 
price  regulations  .  .  .  Mrs.  Smith  needs 
orange  juice  for  her  children.  She  knows 
that  the  ceiling  price  of  oranges  is  thirty- 
five  cents  a  dozen.  She  goes  to  her  local 
merchant  and  asks  for  a  dozen  oranges  and 
is  informed  that  the  price  is  fifty-four 
cents  a  dozen.  Whereas  it  is  true  that  she 
has  the  right  to  complain  to  the  local 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  such  a  com¬ 
plaint  will  not  get  her  oranges.  If  she 
really  needs  oranges,  she  probably  will  pay 
the  fifty-four  cents  per  dozen,  because  if 
she  complains  she  may  or  may  not  get 
action.  As  contrasted  with  the  buyer  of 
commodities  in  the  open  market,  when 
Mrs.  Jones  goes  to  pay  her  rent,  she  already 
has  her  residence  and  therefore  she  need 
only  pay  the  ceiling  price. 

The  imposition  of  ceiling  rentals  upon 
typical  unfurnished  residential  accomoda¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  has  been  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  effective  and  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so  long  as  such  rental  regula¬ 
tions  are  the  law.  Unless  these  regulations 
are  liberalized  by  Government,  or  unless 
ceilings  are  increased  in  parity  with  the 
price  of  other  products,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  rental  price  on  unfurnished 
residential  accommodations  in  the  United 
States  is  frozen  and  will  remain  static. 
This  is  an  extremely  significant  fact  in  any 
study  of  inflation  as  related  to  Real  Estate. 

As  to  the  regulation  applying  to  the 
sale  of  residential  property:  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  was 
successful  in  decelerating  the  rate  at  which 
property  in  areas  of  acute  shortage  was 
transferred  to  new  owners.  However,  as 
inflation  progresses  and  as  the  value 
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of  residential  accommodations  increases 
through  shortage,  and  as  the  value  of  the 
dollar  decreases  through  lowered  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  the  effectiveness  of  this  reg¬ 
ulation  will  diminish.  The  volume  of  resi¬ 
dential  sales  thus  far  in  1943  has  shown 
a  tendeney  to  increase  in  relation  to  the 
last  several  months  of  1942  even  though 
the  volume  of  sales  is  now  considerably 
below  normal. 

Taxes  and  Inflation 

One  of  the  strangest  phenomena  of  the 
present  day  many-faceted  economy  is  the 
effect  of  income  tax  laws  upon  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  real  estate.  As  every  Realtor 
knows,  a  substantial  portion  of  John  Pub¬ 
lic's  income  is  taken  away  from  him 
through  income  taxes.  In  fact,  even  per¬ 
sons  of  ordinary  incomes  find  themselves 
in  brackets  wherein  the  Government  takes 
half  or  more  of  the  last  several  thousand 
of  annual  income.  For  example,  a  man 
whose  income  is  $25,000  per  year,  pays 
well  in  excess  of  fifty  per  cent  of  every¬ 
thing  which  he  might  make  above  that 
level. 

Persons  in  these  higher  income  brackets 
have  a  keen  interest  in  their  tax  status 
and,  quite  naturally,  are  vitally  concerned 
with  methods  for  reducing  their  tax  out¬ 
lay. 

Investors  in  income  real  estate  are  en¬ 
titled  to  depreciate  their  investment  over  a 
period  of  years  and  to  subtract  the  amount 
of  the  annual  depreciation  from  the  re¬ 
turns  from  the  operation  of  the  property. 
This  is  an  age-old  financial  practice  which 
is  approved  by  all  taxing  agencies. 

Witb  the  advent  of  sharply  higher  in¬ 
come  taxes  in  the  year  1941  and,  more 
particularly,  in  the  year  1942,  the  depre¬ 
ciation  factor  of  income  real  estate  took  on 
special-purpose-value  for  persons  of  above- 
average  income.  By  way  of  illustration. 
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in  1939  an  individual  bought  an  apartment 
building  for  $100,000  which  had  originally 
cost  $150,000  and  which  returned  to  him 
$8,000  per  year  after  depreciation.  The 
depreciation  rate  on  this  building  which 
had  theretofore  been  approved  by  the  in¬ 
come  tax  department  was  $4,500  per  year. 
This  $4,500  per  year  could  be  taken  out 
of  the  property  tax  free — that  is  to  say, 
the  owner  of  the  building  could  draw  $12,- 
500  per  year  out  of  the  building  while 
paying  income  tax  on  only  $8,000. 

The  strange  thing  about  depreciation  of 
an  income  property  is  that  it  is  entirely  a 
theoretical  deduction  from  income.  The 
man  who  bought  the  property  in  1939  for 
$100,000  could  probably  sell  in  1941  for 
$110,000,  the  two  year  additional  age  of 
the  building  having  no  effect  either  upon 
its  current  earnings  or  upon  its  market 
value.  Now  whereas  the  $4,500  of  tax-free 
income  from  this  particular  property  was 
of  some  value  for  tax  purposes  in  1939,  the 
passage  of  subsequent  tax  laws  by  Con¬ 
gress  whereunder  the  rate  of  income  taxes 
was  increased  sharply,  placed  a  new  and 
significant  value  on  the  depreciation.  Each 
dollar  of  tax-free  income  which  the  owner 
could  take  from  this  property  was  worth 
more  than  $2.00  of  taxable  income  in  1942 
— a  fact  which  considerably  enhanced  the 
building's  value  from  an  income  point  of 
view. 

As  another  illustration:  Consider  the 
case  of  an  apartment  building  which  orig¬ 
inally  cost  $250,000  and  on  which  there 
was  placed  a  $200,000  bond  issue  in  1928. 
In  the  year  1931  this  bond  issue  defaulted 
and  the  bondholders  acting  jointly  fore¬ 
closed  their  mortgage  on  the  property  and 
took  possession  of  the  building  at  the  fore¬ 
closure  sale.  After  they  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  they  issued  two  thousand  shares  of 
stock  representing  the  ownership,  one  share 
to  each  holder  of  a  $100  bond.  In  such 


instances  these  stockholders  receive  both 
the  earnings  and  the  depreciation  in  the 
form  of  a  dividend  which  is  said  to  he 
“partially  liquidating.'” 

A  real  estate  security  which  is  paying 
four  dollars  annual  dividends,  of  which 
three  dollars  represents  “liquidation,”  and 
hence  is  not  taxable,  proves  an  exception¬ 
ally  attractive  investment  for  the  man  who 
is  looking  for  tax-free  income.  For  that 
reason  the  years  1942  and  1943  have  seen 
an  unprecedented  interest  in  real  estate 
securities  and  a  phenomenal  rise  in  their 
price.  Here  again,  depreciation  assumes 
tangible  value  to  the  investor. 

The  sharp  advance  in  the  price  of  in¬ 
come  real  estate  and  in  the  price  of  stocks 
secured  by  real  estate,  which  has  resulted 
from  this  kind  of  special-purpose-value  of 
ownership,  is  limited  in  its  potential  ex¬ 
tent  to  the  complete  utilization  of  the 
value  of  tax  savings  involved.  There  will 
come  a  time  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
when  (with  rentals  frozen  and  tax  benefits 
used  up)  real  estate  must  remain  station¬ 
ary  in  price  in  spite  of  further  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  through  inflation.  The  dan¬ 
ger  that  rental  ceilings  may  remain  fixed 
while  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
continues  its  drop  is  one  which  real  estate 
ownership  must  squarely  face.  It  must  be 
rememhered  that  rent  control  could  be 
an  attractive  plaything  for  political  dema¬ 
gogues,  since  most  of  the  voting  popula¬ 
tion  is  in  the  tenant  elass  rather  than  in 
the  landlord  class.  The  experience  of  prop¬ 
erty  owners  in  France,  whose  rentals  were 
frozen  at  the  time  of  World  War  I,  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  an  illustration  of  what  can 
happen  to  real  estate  when  rentals  are 
frozen  in  time  of  inflation.  When  the 
French  franc  dropped  eighty  odd  per  cent 
from  its  par  purchasing  power,  landlords 
whose  rentals  were  frozen  at  pre-inflation 
levels  found  themselves  unable  to  pay  op- 
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erating  expenses  with  their  depreciated 
rent  dollars,  much  less  to  pay  taxes  and  to 
have  any  return  for  themselves. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  conditions 
in  the  United  States  will  ever  duplicate 
the  experience  in  France  but  students  of 
future  values  of  real  estate  expressed  in 
terms  of  dollars  must  be  conscious  of  the 
limitations  of  price  movement  under  rent 
control.  At  the  present  time  the  destiny 
of  OPA  seems  uncertain  as  to  the  control 
of  prices  generally.  There  is  already  an 
articulate  group  which  feels  that  rent  con¬ 
trol  as  it  is  now  operated  represents  a 
discrimination  against  price  movements  in 
real  estate.  It  is  probable,  but  not  yet  defi¬ 
nitely  so,  that  fairness  and  logic  will  rem¬ 
edy  the  restrictions  which  in  the  future 
might  prevent  real  estate  from  taking  its 
^‘naturaP’  place  in  our  internal  economy. 

Commercial  Property  and  Inflation 

Although  a  definition  of  inflation  has 
hereinabove  been  agreed  upon,  it  has  also 
been  noted  that  there  are  various  other 
definitions  of  the  term.  One  of  the  most 
commonly  accepted  by  the  public  is  that 
inflation  means  “any  period  of  sharply 
rising  prices  and  high  cost  of  living.''  The 
period  from  1921  to  1929  is  generally 
thought  of  as  a  period  of  inflation,  al¬ 
though  the  events  of  that  period  do  not 
fit  into  the  definition  which  has  heen  es¬ 
tablished  in  this  article. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  there  are 
two  types  of  periods  of  rising  prices.  The 
first  occurs  when  private  business,  private 
debt,  and  private  credit  are  being  ex¬ 
panded.  The  second  occurs  when  govern¬ 
ment  business,  government  debt,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  credit  are  being  expanded. 

In  the  period  from  1921  to  1929  prices 
rose  materially.  Private  business  had  an 
unprecedented  period  of  expansion,  and 
private  debt  was  sharply  increased  through 
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the  flotation  of  billions  of  dollars  of  se¬ 
curities  issued  by  the  nation's  industrial, 
utility,  and  building  corporations.  During 
this  time,  however,  our  government  debt 
was  b'  ing  reduced  and  the  great  spending 
orgy  which  put  silk  shirts  on  our  laborers 
was  not  “distrust"  ■  spending,  but  rather 
“confidence”  spending.  Our  national  econ¬ 
omy  was  in  free  balance  and  there  was  no 
common  fear  for  the  dollar. 

In  the  period  of  1939  to  1943  there  has 
been  no  expansion  of  private  debt  on  a 
large  scale,  but  Government  has  expanded 
its  credit  and  debt  to  phenomenal  heifrhts. 
The  economy  is  no  longer  a  “free”  economy, 
but  is  of  necessity  vigorously  controlled  as 
a  result  of  the  wartime  mobilization  of  our 
economic  forces.  Today  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  in  an  entirely  different  situation 
from  the  boom  situation  of  the  Twenties, 
even  though  a  cursory  examination  of  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  would  indicate  a  parallel 
between  the  two  periods. 

The  effect  of  the  events  of  the  1939  to 
1943  period  upon  commercial  properties 
has  been  varied.  Ordinarily  commercial 
properties  are  divided  into  three  major 
categories,  i.e.,  stores,  office  space,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  property  (factories  and  lofts).  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  analysis  of  the  current  situ¬ 
ation  in  each  of  these  classifications  of  com¬ 
mercial  property: 

The  Store  Market:  One  might  assume 
that  any  period  of  sharp  demand  for  con¬ 
sumers'  goods  characterized  by  rising  unit 
prices  would  presage  a  period  of  prosperity 
for  the  operator  and  landlord  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  retail  outlets.  This  would  be  true 
in  a  period  of  free  distribution  of  goods. 
It  was  true  during  the  period  from  1921 
to  1929.  In  the  1939-43  period,  however, 
acute  difficulties  of  obtaining  merchandise, 
coupled  with  shortages  of  labor,  have  had 
the  reverse  effect  upon  the  retail  outlets 
of  the  nation.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
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period,  when  waves  of  hoarding  spread 
over  the  country,  due  to  the  creeping  pur¬ 
chasing  power  paralysis  of  stey-by-step  ra¬ 
tioning,  retail  merchants  for  short  periods 
of  time  enjoyed  an  ephemeral  prosperity. 
As  the  purchasing  paralysis  spread  over 
more  fields  (due  to  a  combination  of  ra¬ 
tioning  and  withdrawal  from  manufacture 
of  consumers’  goods)  retail  sales  reversed 
their  recorded  trend  and  thousands  of  mer¬ 
chants  were  forced  out  of  business,  leav¬ 
ing  thousands  of  stores  vacant.  Among 
the  balance  of  the  merchants,  ceiling  prices 
in  most  cases  held  gross  revenues  to  mod¬ 
erate  increases,  and  the  increased  expense 
of  doing  business  under  a  rationed  pro¬ 
gram  cut  into  net  earnings. 

Whereas  there  are  possibilities  that  cer¬ 
tain  stores  may  avoid  the  difficulties  of 
merchandise  supply  for  the  duration  and 
hence  be  able  to  parallel  inflation  trends 
in  both  volume  of  business  and  unit  price 
of  merchandise,  these  stores  will  be  in  the 
distinct  minority.  Most  stores  continue  to 
face  extreme  difficulties  in  obtaining  mer¬ 
chandise  and  labor. 

One  of  the  broadest  classifications  of 
retail  space  used  in  the  United  States  is 
that  of  liquor  stores  and  taverns.  These 
outlets  were  doing  an  unprecedented  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  last  quarter  of  1942.  Their 
prices  had  advanced  in  sympathy  with 
general  price  levels,  their  margins  of  profit 
had  likewise  increased,  and  their  rent  pay¬ 
ing  ability  was  better  than  it  had  been  at 
any  time  since  prohibition.  Landlords  who 
enjoyed  the  tenancy  of  such  establishments 
on  percentage  leases  were  reaping  an  in¬ 
flation  harvest.  Landlords  with  leases  ex¬ 
piring  were  able  to  negotiate  advantageous 
leases.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1943,  how¬ 
ever,  it  became  apparent  that  atrophy  of 
liquor  supply  would  imperil  the  stability 
of  this  class  of  tenancy.  Within  the  next 
few  months  the  shortage  of  liquor  will  be¬ 


come  more  acute.  Further  progress  of  in¬ 
flation  will  not  materially  affect  the  op¬ 
eration  of  this  type  of  merchant.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  liquor  stores  and  taverns  will  be 
closed  before  the  end  of  1943.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  experience  of  store  operators 
in  other  types  of  business  will  reflect  sim¬ 
ilar  trends. 

Office  Space:  The  office  space  market  of 
a  typical  American  city  has  never  fully 
recovered  from  the  depression.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  Europe,  office  space  va¬ 
cancy  in  most  cities  was  still  sufficiently 
large  to  have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the 
price  level.  In  other  cities  rental  levels 
had  been  stabilized,  but  in  only  a  negligible 
number  of  towns  had  there  been  any  ad¬ 
vance.  With  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  World  War  II  there  began  a 
period  of  government  expansion  and  of 
Federal  bureau  decentralization  which  re¬ 
versed  the  trend  of  office  space  occupancv 
and  utilized  millions  upon  millions  of 
square  feet  of  office  building  space  in  al¬ 
most  every  typical  city  in  the  country. 

This  expansion  of  government  occupied 
space,  however,  was  distinctly  noninfla¬ 
tionary  in  character  since  the  Government 
was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness 
in  office  space  markets  and  was  able  to 
contract  for  such  space  at  rates  which,  on 
the  average,  were  very  little,  if  any,  above 
the  actual  cost  of  its  delivery. 

Whereas  rent  control  does  not  apply  to 
commercial  space,  the  operation  of  the 
L-41  construction  limitation  order  has 
tended  to  freeze  office  occupants  in  their 
present  location  and  theoretically  gives 
office  building  operators  a  lever  with  which 
to  raise  the  rental  of  tenants  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  be  accommodated  in  competing 
buildings.  However,  the  threat  of  rent  con¬ 
trol  has  largely  negated  the  strength  of 
this  lever  because  office  building  operators 
are  fearful  of  rent  control  and  have  not 
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made  any  substantial  increases  in  rental 
rates  to  existing  tenants.  Moreover,  office 
building  operators  are  keenly  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  postwar  withdrawal  by  the 
Government  from  the  millions  of  square 
feet  of  space  which  it  now  occupies  will 
produce  a  chaotic  condition  in  most  cities 
under  which  the  need  for  good  tenants 
will  be  acute.  Realizing  this  fact,  they  are 
loathe  to  raise  the  rent  of  their  good  ten¬ 
ants  and  run  the  risk  of  being  criticized 
later  for  having  “taken  advantage*’  during 
the  emergency. 

It  may  be  accurately  said,  therefore, 
that  aside  from  the  benefits  of  increased 
occupancy  due  to  government  expansion, 
the  office  building  industry  of  the  country 
has  not  been  materially  affected  by  infla¬ 
tion.  It  is  likewise  improbable  that  a  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  will  materially  benefit  owners 
of  office  property. 

Industrial  Property:  The  real  benefici¬ 
ary  of  the  inflationary  cycle,  among  com¬ 
mercial  properties,  is  the  industrial  branch. 
This  type  of  property,  like  office  build¬ 
ings,  had  never  recovered  from  the  de¬ 
pression.  The  pressure  for  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  which  grew  out  of  World  War  II 
and  which  pushed  the  Federal  Reserve 
Index  of  Industrial  Production  to  heights 
hitherto  unknown,  was  a  boon  to  industrial 
property.  Unfortunately  for  many  owners 
of  such  property,  the  prospect  of  getting 
a  tenant  in  the  early  period  of  war  ac¬ 
tivity  was  so  delightful  a  change  from 
previous  conditions  that  owners  made 
leases  at  depression  levels  because  occu¬ 
pancy  at  any  price  was  so  much  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  vacancy.  Sales  and  leases 
made  in  the  early  period  of  the  present 
inflation  cycle  thus  froze  much  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  space  of  the  country  into  occu¬ 
pancy  at  price  levels  which,  on  the  basis 
of  “reasonable”  returns  left  a  great  deal 
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to  be  desired.  Spaces  which  were  held  off 
the  market  for  one  reason  or  another  until 
later  in  the  war  period  (particularly  until 
1942)  found  a  much  more  desirable  mar¬ 
ket,  price-wise,  both  for  rental  and  for 
sale.  The  great  pressure  for  industrial 
production  and  the  need  to  get  producing 
space  at  any  cost  pushed  prices  for  indus¬ 
trial  property  both  for  sale  and  for  lease 
up  to  levels  which  could  be  considered 
"satisfactory.” 

Net  Effect  of  Inflation  on 
Real  Estate  to  Date 

From  this  discussion  of  inflation  and 
real  estate  it  may  be  seen  that  whereas  in¬ 
flation  thus  far  has  had  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  residential  and  industrial  real  estate, 
it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  the  general 
real  estate  situation  at  the  present  time  is 
not  “inflated.”  Typical  real  estate  in  the 
United  States  is  not,  even  now,  renting  at 
levels  which  represent  more  than  a  “fair 
return*’  on  depreciated  replacement  costs. 
Most  houses,  apartments,  and  office  space 
in  the  United  States  are  renting  at  levels 
below  the  rate  which  would  need  to  be 
charged  as  a  fair  economic  rent  for  iden¬ 
tical  quarters  built  under  today’s  cost  con¬ 
ditions. 

Certainly  it  can  be  said  that  the  course 
of  inflation  thus  far  has  reanimated  the 
public’s  interest  in  real  estate.  Farms, 
homes,  apartment  buildings,  and  commer¬ 
cial  properties  are  sought  in  greater  vol¬ 
ume  today  than  they  have  been  at  any 
time  since  1927.  There  is  greater  interest 
in  trading  dollars  for  real  estate;  there  is 
greater  recognition  of  the  fundamental  de¬ 
sirability  of  real  estate;  and  there  is  greater 
proof  of  the  stability  of  real  estate  as  an 
investment  than  there  has  been  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

In  its  net  effect  upon  real  estate  to  date, 
inflation  has  been  most  beneficial  to  farms. 
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Inflation  and  Real  Estate 

Residential  properties  have  fared  next  best, 
industrial  properties  third  best,  office  prop¬ 
erties  fourth  best,  and  stores  the  least.  If 
real  estate  could  he  asked  the  question, 
“Would  you  like  inflation  to  go  further?” 
it  should  answer  emphatically,  “No! — un¬ 
less  real  estate  can  he  assured  a  parity  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  price  structure.”  For  whereas 
further  inflation  would  unquestionably 
push  up  the  price  of  owner-occupied  single 
family  residences,  continue  to  increase  the 
price  of  farm  land,  reanimate  the  value  of 
vacant  property,  and  moderately  increase 
eommereial  property  value,  it  would  ruin 
the  great  hulk  of  residential  and  com¬ 
mercial  income  property,  unless  both  of 
these  things  could  happen: 

1.  The  OPA  adopt  a  plan  of  allowing 
residential  rentals  to  increase  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  other  principal  segments  of 
our  economy,  namely,  food  prices  and 
wages,  and 

2.  A  sufficient  supply  of  consumer  goods 
being  made  available  to  enable  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  country  to  maintain  their 
businesses. 

Our  nation  finds  itself  in  the  position  of 
being  in  imminent  danger  of  serious  in¬ 
flation  and  of  being  deeply  conscious  of 
the  need  to  thwart  the  forces  of  such  in¬ 
flation.  There  are  evidences  that  the  course 
of  control  is  too  complex  to  be  successfully 
followed.  If  so.  Realtors  may  hope  that 
the  position  of  the  fundamental  wealth  of 
this  country  (real  estate)  will  be  protected 
and  preserved  through  recognition  of  the 
positive  necessity  of  maintaining  its  rela¬ 
tive  position  in  the  national  economy. 
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The  jVeighborhood  Development 
Bill  As  A  Tool  Far  Replacement 

By  Charles  T.  Stewart 

The  Neighborhood  Development  Bill  is  the  subject  of  much  discus¬ 
sion  at  this  time  for  it  enters  very  definitely  into  the  postwar 
planning  picture.  In  this  article  many  of  the  features  of  the  bill 
are  explained  and  after  reading  it,  one  can  better  understand 
just  what  the  bill  will  mean  and  of  what  its  ramifications  consist. 


Replacement  is  a  continuous  function 

of  management.  Not  only  does  management 
devise  fairly  systematic  methods  for  re¬ 
placing  obsolete  commodities,  but  it  gears 
new  production  to  replacement  as  well  as 
to  new  demand.  While  that  pertains  to 
most  of  our  production,  it  does  not  hold 
true  for  light  construction.  W’^e  know  how 
to  replace  nearly  everything  that  wears 
out,  but  we  have  developed  no  method  for 
replacing  worn  out  houses. 

We  have  built  an  average  of  about  one- 
half  million  new  dwelling  units  each  year 
since  the  last  war.^  Virtually  the  entire 
volume  of  this  house  building  has  been 
put  on  previously  undeveloped  land  to 
meet  the  new  demand.  Nearly  one-half 
million  new  families  have  come  into  being 
each  year  since  1918.  The  newly  weds,  of 
course,  have  not  been  the  principal  users 
of  new  houses,  but  they  have  increased  the 
total  housing  demand  which  has  made  the 
market  for  new  construction.  Actually,  the 
proportion  of  this  annual  volume  of  house 
building  that  has  been  used  to  replace 
worn  out  dwelling  structures  has  been  only 
two-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  We  have  nearly 
twenty-nine  million  nonfarm  dwelling  units 

‘Richard  E.  Saunders,  “A  Post-War  Design  for 
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in  the  United  States.  If  we  continue  to 
replace  them  with  only  two-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  new  house  construction,  we  will 
he  presuming,  on  the  basis  of  past  volume, 
an  economic  life  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty  years  for  the  typical  dwelling. 

Replacement  Through  Neighborhood 
Building 

Modern  urban  conditions  make  the 
problem  of  house  replacement  a  problem 
of  neighborhood  replacement.  Sane  build¬ 
ers  can  not  be  expected  to  replace  one  ob¬ 
solete  house  surrounded  by  other  obsolete 
houses,  nor  are  they  likely  to  replace  en¬ 
tire  city  blocks  to  be  left  in  the  midst  of 
other  deteriorated  city  blocks.  Builders 
produce  for  the  market.  They  know  that 
the  home  seeking  public  is  interested  pri¬ 
marily  in  environment — the  quality  that 
attaches  to  the  neighborhood  rather  than 
to  the  individual  structure.  Hence,  an  effec¬ 
tive  method  for  replacing  dwellings  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  complete  neigh¬ 
borhood  replacement. 

Land  Costs  Prevent  Building 
To  The  Market 

Under  present  conditions  a  prospective 
redeveloper  of  a  blighted  area  may  under- 
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take  to  clear  out  a  sufficiently  large  area 
and  rebuild  it.  In  eight  states^  there  is  ex¬ 
isting  legislation  that  would  assist  him  in 
securing  a  large  contiguous  area  by  per¬ 
mitting  condemnation  when  that  process 
is  necessary.  He  would,  of  course,  have  to 
pay  for  the  outmoded  buildings  as  well  as 
for  the  land.  His  land  costs  might  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  favorable  to  permit  the  building 
of  high  density  residential  areas.  This  has 
been  the  case  in  our  limited  experience 
with  clearance  and  redevelopment  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  Thus,  in  New  York  the 
average  square  foot  land  cost  for  the  pri¬ 
vately  developed  Knickerbocker  Village 
was  $15.13;  for  the  Stanton  project,  $10.00; 
for  the  Stuyvesant  project,  $9.27;  for  the 
Manhattan  project,  $5.56,  and  for  the  Adel- 
phi  project  in  Brooklyn,  $3.27.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  dwelling  units  per  net  acre  built  on 

j  those  areas  is,  respectively,  319.1,  191.3, 

I  211.1,  183.3,  and  222.2.  Average  square 
foot  land  costs  to  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  for  its  three  redevelopment  un¬ 
dertakings  in  Newark  were  $2.57,  $6.02, 
and  $7.24,  respectively.  In  Chicago  the 
site  for  the  Rosenwald  Michigan  Boulevard 
Carden  Apartment  development  cost  $2.18 
per  square  foot.  The  Estate  of  Marshall 
Field  paid  $4.77  per  square  foot  for  the 
site  of  its  Garden  Apartment  Homes  de¬ 
velopment.  These  costs  are  all  reflected 
in  the  high  density  character  of  the  rede¬ 
velopment. 

The  trend  in  the  housing  market,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  steadily  away  from  the  high 
density  type  of  environment.  With  but 
negligible  exception,  ne\v  dwelling  con¬ 
struction  during  the  past  decade  has  been 
in  the  development  of  low  density  neigh¬ 
borhoods  characterized  with  the  superior 
type  of  environment  commonly  associated 
with  suburban  areas. 

’New  York,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Kansas, 
Wisconsin,  Maryland,  and  Missouri. 
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Tremendous  expansion  in  personal  trans¬ 
portation  has  reduced  the  importance  of 
accessibility.  Recent  predictions  by  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  that  anticipate  an 
annual  production  of  five  million  cars  in- 
d  cate  that  the  hegira  to  the  suburbs  will 
continue  with  acceleration  in  the  early 
postwar  years  if  the  kind  of  residential  en¬ 
vironment  known  to  the  public  as  “good” 
continues  to  be  exclusively  a  suburban 
commodity. 

Urban  redevelopment  that  must  carry 
the  burden  of  inflated  land  costs  that  now 
prevail  in  the  old  areas  is  hopelessly  barred 
from  producing  the  kind  of  neighborhood 
quality  that  the  public,  the  builders  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  planning  authorities  recog¬ 
nize  as  “good.”  The  Detroit  City  Plan 
Commission  recently  replanned  one  of  the 
City’s  depreciated  areas  for  redevelopment 
by  private  interests.  Assuming  that  all  of 
the  land  could  be  acquired  under  a  Mich¬ 
igan  act  which  permits  condemnation  for 
this  purpose,  the  Commission  estimated 
that  average  per  square  foot  land  costs 
would  be  $1,015.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission  the  area  will  best  fit  into  the 
city  pattern  if  it  is  developed  as  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  row  houses,  low  density  apart¬ 
ment  units,  with  a  small  shopping  center. 
Financial  schedules  that  carry  the  full  an¬ 
ticipated  land  cost  (excessive  for  the 
planned  type  of  development)  result  in  a 
rental  schedule  that  simply  would  not  per¬ 
mit  the  families  for  whom  the  development 
is  planned  to  live  in  it.  This  illustrates 
the  dilemma.  The  major  part  of  the  hous¬ 
ing  demand  is  for  modestly  priced  dwell¬ 
ings.  The  demand  can  be  met  only  by 
supplying  the  desired  type  of  environment. 
If  it  can  not  be  supplied  in  accessible  city 
areas,  it  will  be  supplied  in  remote  areas. 
Fiscally  supportable  city  arrangement  re¬ 
quires  utilization  of  established  urban 
areas,  and  the  logical  utilization  of  areas 
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ripe  for  replacement  is  obstructed  by  land 
costs  which  discourage  producing  for  the 
demand. 

The  developer  who  is  equipped  with 
expanded  eminent  domain  laws  to  assist 
him  in  acquiring  enough  land  for  complete 
neighborhood  reconstruction  is  only  half 
equipped.  The  cost  of  land  in  the  worn 
out  areas  is  incompatible  with  the  over¬ 
whelming  portion  of  the  demand  for  his 
product.  The  only  hope  for  rebuilding 
in  accordance  with  modern  standards  of 
neighborhood  livability  lies  in  the  per¬ 
fection  of  a  process  that  can  equitably 
devaluate  the  land  in  eroded  urban  areas 
to  a  point  that  will  justify  low  density  re¬ 
development. 

Ample  sources  of  private  credit  are 
available  to  finance  soundly  planned  neigh¬ 
borhood  reconstruction.  The  financing  of 
land  acquisition,  which  must  include  a 
process  of  devaluation,  is  quite  another 
matter.  We  can  hardly  expect  it  to  appeal 
to  private  financial  institutions. 

The  Neighborhooil  Development 
Bill  (S.  1163) 

The  Neighborhood  Development  Bill,  in¬ 
troduced  shortly  before  the  Congressional 
recess  by  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York 
at  the  request  of  The  Urban  Land  Insti¬ 
tute,  seeks  to  supply  the  missing  tool  in 
the  equipment  of  rebuilding.  It  is  designed 
to  permit  a  complete  change  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  land  use  in  the  deteriorated  areas, 
and  to  permit  a  change  in  land  values 
corresponding  to  those  changes  in  use.  It 
proposes  to  use  the  Federal  credit  for  land 
reclamation,  and  thereby  to  stimulate  pri¬ 
vate  rebuilding.  It  does  not  propose  to  ad¬ 
vance  Federal  credit  for  construction. 
While  it  breaks  new  ground  in  proposing 
a  stimulus  to  the  replacement  of  worn  out 
urban  areas,  it  is  not  a  basic  departure 
from  the  uses  of  Federal  credit  that  have 
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been  used  to  develop  our  railroads,  our  in¬ 
dustry,  and  our  agriculture. 

Under  its  terms  a  municipality,  acting 
within  appropriate  state  enabling  author¬ 
ity,  would  he  eligible  to  borrow  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  acquiring  land  in  deteriorated 
areas.  Ability  to  show  that  the  proposed 
redevelopment  would  mesh  harmoniously 
into  a  city  plan  for  the  entire  community 
would  he  a  prerequisite  for  the  loan.  The 
loan  could  extend  for  a  term  up  to  ninety- 
nine  years.  It  would  hear  a  low  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  determined  by  the  Federal  Admin¬ 
istrator.  Having  received  the  loan,  the  city 
would  acquire  the  property,  clear  it,  replot 
it,  and  make  any  changes  in  streets  or 
other  public  facilities  prescribed  by  the 
city  plan.  It  would  then  sell  or  lease  build¬ 
ing  sites  to  private  builders  or  building 
companies.  Purchasers  or  lessees  of  land, 
would  he  required  to  begin  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  improvements  within  a  reas¬ 
onable  period  of  time.  In  arriving  at  sale 
and  lease  values,  the  city  would  re-establish 
values  in  accordance  with  the  new  plan 
for  the  area. 

Security  for  the  loan  would  be  a  lien  on 
the  properties  acquired.  Proceeds  of  sales 
would  he  used  to  reduce  the  total  amount 
of  the  debt.  Land  rentals  would  be  at  nor¬ 
mal  rates  based  on  the  new  use  value  of 
the  land,  and  these  rentals  would  he  used 
to  retire  the  balance  of  the  loan.  The  hill 
does  not  provide  for  tax  emption. 

The  city  would  thus  he  placed  in  the 
position  of  using  the  exceptionally  long 
term  of  the  loan  and  the  exceptionally  low 
rate  of  interest  to  absorb  the  discrepancy 
between  acquisition  cost  and  re-estahlished 
value  of  land.  Obviously  the  municipality 
could  not  dispose  of  an  entire  area  hy  out¬ 
right  sale.  It  would  retain  enough  of  the 
properties  to  insure  an  annually  recurring 
revenue  from  land  rentals  sufficient  to  meet 
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the  municipal  obligation  on  the  Federal 
loan. 

Plan  Is  Based  on  City  Studies 

The  proposal  grows  out  of  the  studies  of 
the  Urban  Land  Institute,  a  private  agency 
in  the  field  of  land  development  and  city 
planning  policy,  established  by  an  out* 
standing  group  of  Realtors  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  other  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men.  The  Institute  began  its  work 
by  studying  trends  in  city  growth,  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  recent  development  patterns, 
and  possible  means  of  encouragement  to 
sounder  city  huilding.  It  has  found  that 
the  process  of  urban  decentralization  lias 
been  essentially  a  process  of  disorganiza- 
i  tion.  Steady  abandonment  of  established 
areas  has  been  brought  about  by  the  force 
of  an  unequal  competition.  Improved 
I  transportation  has  given  the  public  a 
ready  choice  between  the  environment  of 
obi  districts  and  the  environment  of  new 
areas.  Inevitably,  the  more  desirable  coni- 
iiiodity  has  asserted  its  supremacy. 

Most  of  the  severe  economic  and  civic 
(lifiieulties  of  our  cities  may  be  traced  to 
th  is  failure  of  old  areas  to  meet  tbe  com¬ 
petition  of  new  development.  It  has 
brought  about  population  decline  in  the 
established  cities.  It  has  kept  the  public 
on  wheels  to  the  aggravation  of  our  park¬ 
ing  and  traffic  problems.  The  outward  re¬ 
distribution  of  population,  funneling  away 
substantial  users  of  land,  has  hastened  the 
decline  in  j>ro«luctivity  of  the  abandoned 
are^s,  with  a  consequent  shrinkage  in 
municipal  tax  base. 

It  is  true  that  some  regard  the  further 
disintegration  of  cities  through  chaotic 
flight  as  inevitable.  Without  control  of 
new  development,  and  without  a  method 
of  replacing  worn  out  city  districts,  com¬ 
plete  destruction  of  urban  organization  is 
a  definite  threat.  But  we  cannot  have  an 


urban  society  without  cities.  There  are 
limits  of  economic  supportability  in  urban 
arrangement.  The  fact  that  we  generally 
associate  attractive  neighborhood  environ¬ 
ment  with  an  ever-increasing  urban  per¬ 
iphery  should  not  lead  us  into  a  false  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas.  Attractive  environment 
is  the  product  of  well  known,  deliberately 
applied,  and  amply  tested  land  develop¬ 
ment  practices.  It  is  not  produced  by  sheer 
remoteness  of  location. 

Aimless  thinning  out  of  urban  arrange¬ 
ment  does  more  than  disrupt  the  financing 
of  public  services.  Its  effect  is  to  sift  resi¬ 
dential  uses  of  land  into  local  governmen¬ 
tal  jurisdictions  apart  from  those  that 
contain  the  commercial,  industrial,  and 
cultural  centers  of  the  community.  As  an 
immediate  result,  these  jurisdictionally 
segregated  residential  areas  take  on  a  para¬ 
sitic  character.  They  participate  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  benefits  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  centers,  but  escape  responsibility 
for  them.  Unless  the  way  is  found  for  an 
orderly  combination  of  the  environmental 
lure  of  misplaced  residential  districts  with 
the  opportunities  and  henefits  of  estah- 
lished  urban  centers,  the  tendency  to  thin 
out  bears  an  ultimate  threat  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  even  the  most  basic  civic  and  cultural 
community  services  from  the  average  citi¬ 
zen.  The  average  householder  can  not  have 
high  standards  in  public  schools,  parks, 
and  public  services  in  a  municipality  that 
must  finance  them  from  revenues  derived 
wholly  from  average  residential  property. 
He  can  if  his  local  government  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  channel  some  of  its  revenues  from 
high-value,  commercial  and  industrial  prop¬ 
erty  into  these  civilizing  services. 

Probable  Character  of  Postwar 
Dwelling  Construction 

Responsible  estimates  of  the  volume  of 
house  building  that  may  be  anticipated  in 
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the  immediate  postwar  years  indicate  that 
we  may  well  surpass  the  1925  peak  and 
sustain  the  high  level  of  production  for  a 
ten  year  period,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
we  may  have  a  volume  of  ten  million 
dwelling  units  in  the  first  ten  postwar  years. 
The  hulk  of  the  market  is  expected  to  be 
in  the  low  and  medium  price  ranges.  If 
land  in  the  obsolete  urban  areas  can  be 
freed  for  neighborhood  development  it  can 
attract  a  considerable  part  of  this  postwar 
construction.  Realistic  preparation  now 
can  head  us  in  the  direction  of  orderly, 
liveable,  and  economic  cities.  Failure  to 
devise  the  tools  that  we  know  are  needed 
will  mean  surrender  in  advance  to  a  heed¬ 
less  kind  of  building  activity  more  likely 
to  disintegrate  than  to  build  orderly  cities. 

Benefits  of  a  Neighborhood 
Developmrat  Program 

Senator  Wagner's  bill  probes  down  to 
the  roots  of  the  replacement  problem.  It 
has  already  developed  enthusiastic  support 
from  a  wide  variety  of  interests.  Land  de¬ 
velopers  have  been  fascinated  by  the  supe¬ 
rior  construction  possibilities  it  can  gener¬ 
ate.  Property  owners,  alarmed  by  the  steep 
decline  of  values  in  the  established  areas, 
have  long  sought  a  means  of  bringing  ob¬ 
solete  districts  back  to  productivity.  Mu¬ 
nicipal  authorities,  wresting  with  the  di¬ 
lemma  of  a  declining  revenue  base  on  one 


hand  and  increasing  municipal  costs  on  the 
other,  recognize  in  truly  large-scale  re¬ 
building  an  effective  support  for  municipal 
solvency. 

Wholly  aside  from  the  importance  of 
redevelopment  to  orderly  city  growth, 
many  look  to  it  as  the  largest  single  con¬ 
structive  absorber  of  postwar  employment. 
The  Neighborhood  Development  Bill  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  Federal  Government  lend 
the  cities  one  billion  dollars  for  land  ac¬ 
quisition  during  the  first  year  of  the  plan's 
operation.  Such  a  program  of  land  ac¬ 
quisition  would  generate  private  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  actual  work  of  rebuilding  in¬ 
volving  many  times  that  amount.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  if  such  a  program  of 
land  reclamation  and  reconstruction  is  sus¬ 
tained  for  ten  years,  with  a  total  of  ten 
billions  of  Federal  loans  put  into  land 
acquisition,  the  over-all  operation  includ¬ 
ing  the  private  building  would  involve  a 
total  expenditure  of  fifty  billions. 

Recklessness  has  been  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  our  manner  of  building 
cities.  Perhaps  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise.  Now  the  results  are  dramatically 
evident,  and  now,  when  there  is  every  in¬ 
dication  of  an  approaching  building  boom, 
is  the  time  to  begin  moulding  it  into  the 
structural  renaissance  that  is  due  for  Amer¬ 
ican  cities.  That  is  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  Neighborhood  Development  Bill. 
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Current  Trends  In  The  Ownership 
And  Management  Of  Heal  Estate 

By  H.  P.  Holmes,  C.P.M. 

Change  indicates  growth  and  growth  must  have  intelligent 
direction.  The  Management  business  is  never  static.  It 
moves  ahead  and  changes  with  the  times.  Sometimes  it  is 
well  to  take  a  ^^homhsight^’  view  of  the  liehl,  and  in  this 
article  one  of  our  leading  C.P.M. ^s  has  made  that  possible. 


^^ANAGEMENT  has  been  defined  as 
that  unseen  force  which  drives  and  directs 
what  is  physical.  This  is  a  broad  defini¬ 
tion,  for  it  may  very  well  include  the  driv¬ 
ing  and  directing  of  one's  own  l)ody,  a 
group  of  individuals,  an  industry,  a  parcel 
of  real  estate,  or  a  nation.  Such  manage¬ 
ment  may  be  good  or  bad  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  intelligence  associated  with 
it.  The  dictionary  says  that  intelligence  is 
the  faculty  of  understanding  or  knowing 
by  the  medium  or  use  of  general  concep¬ 
tions  or  relations.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  intelligence  or  the  art  of  knowing  as 
expressed  by  human  beings  is  always  of  a 
varying  degree  or  quality.  If  intelligent 
action  or  management  is  based  upon  un¬ 
derstanding  or  knowledge  then  it  is  never 
up-to-date  among  human  beings  in  the 
omniscient  sense.  The  degree  of  a  man's 
understanding  is  never  constant  because 
changes  are  ever  appearing  which  make 
additional  knowledge  available  and  nec¬ 
essary.  Therefore,  even  to  approach  a 
sense  of  modernity  in  one's  understanding 
of  a  subject  requires  a  constant  effort  to 
obtain  new  information  on  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  just  now. 

The  <legrce  of  efficiency  with  which  a 
property  manager  directs  the  operation  of 


a  parcel  of  income  producing  real  estate 
is  never  constant.  His  efficiency  rating  de¬ 
pends  upon  how  much  he  knows,  that  he 
be  abreast  of  the  times  and  the  use  he 
makes  of  his  knowledge.  It  is  assumed  by 
some  that  time  spent  in  an  activity  always 
adds  up  to  improved  technique  and  greater 
efficiency.  This  belief  is  often  illustrated 
by  companies  who  constantly  refer  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  in  business  for 
blank  years  (a  long  time)  and  that  they 
are  good  because  of  this  fact.  Time  and 
extent  of  experience  do  not  necessarily  go 
hand  in  hand.  One  man  may  gain  more 
experience  in  five  years  than  another  will 
in  twenty.  This  sense  of  the  value  of  time 
often  acts  to  the  detriment  of  those  who 
are  lulled  by  the  feeling  that  they  have 
lived  with  a  certain  activity  for  many 
years.  A  knowledge  of  the  past  is  very 
valuable  but  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  present  in  order 
to  maintain  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
efficiency.  Property  management  is  as  old 
as  history  and  as  new  as  today.  But  it  is  a 
changing  profession,  innovations  and  in¬ 
ventions  bring  about  other  methods,  other 
ways  of  rendering  service  and  giving  satis¬ 
faction.  The  good  properly  manager  of 
prewar  days  may  be  a  poor  one  now. 
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Investor  Objectives  that  Remain 
Constant 

For  purposes  of  clarity  it  might  be  well 
to  consider  first  the  objectives  of  the  in¬ 
vestor  that  do  remain  fairly  constant  in 
the  ownership  of  income  properties.  The 
common  desire  of  the  investors  in  income 
producing  property  is  to  obtain  the  return 
of  their  capital  invested,  plus  the  greatest 
possible  net  income  throughout  the  re¬ 
maining  useful  life  of  the  property.  They 
are  more  interested,  as  a  rule,  in  future 
income  producing  possibilities  than  in  the 
physical  property.  Too,  they  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
their  invested  capital  because  of  increasing 
taxes  than  in  the  return  on  their  invest¬ 
ment.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  investors  are  more  interested 
in  the  return  of  their  principal  plus  a  fair 
net  income  than  in  capital  gains,  although 
the  accomplishment  of  all  three  objectives 
is  the  goal  of  all  investors.  The  satisfac¬ 
tion  realized  in  the  attainment  of  all  three 
of  these  objectives  produces  the  pleasure 
of  pride  of  ownership.  The  desire  to  ex¬ 
perience  this  pride  of  ownership  is  a  com¬ 
mon  instinct  that  war  conditions  have  not 
greatly  changed. 

L’nehange<l  Objectives  of  tbe 
Property  Manager 

The  property  manager  must,  as  always, 
prove  his  worth.  As  in  the  past  he  must 
lay  out  and  execute  a  plan  that  will  attain 
to  the  highest  degree  the  objectives  for 
the  owner  as  outlined  above.  He  must 
prove  his  ability  to  satisfactorily  relieve 
the  owners  of  the  burdens  of  management. 

Who  Are  The  Income  Properly 
Owners  of  Tmlay 

The  ever  restless  spirit  of  the  American 
people  will  help  them  to  win  this  war. 
The  product  of  this  restlessness  is  the  abil- 
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ity  to  make  new  adjustments  quickly  and 
to  go  on  to  accomplishment  without  de¬ 
lay.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  people  from 
all  walks  of  life.  Free  enterprise,  the  re¬ 
ward  for  individual  initiative,  and  the 
spirit  of  rugged  individualism,  although 
greatly  curtailed,  still  exists  and  because 
of  this  the  status  of  the  average  citizen  is 
ever  changing.  New  fortunes  are  being 
made  while  old  ones  are  being  lost.  The 
pasture  in  the  next  field  still  looks  greener 
to  those  who  have  never  been  there. 

In  the  past  twenty-five  years  three  dis¬ 
tinct  kinds  of  owners  have  been  present 
in  the  investment  field  of  real  estate.  In 
the  Twenties,  one  group  built  and  lost 
their  properties  through  overextended 
financing  to  the  second  group  who  ac¬ 
quired  them  in  the  Thirties,  through  fore¬ 
closures.  Since  1940,  the  majority  of  these 
structures  have  been  transferred  to  new 
owners,  many  of  whom,  never  owned  such 
real  estate  before.  Some  of  those  owners 
who  did  not  lose  their  holdings  in  the 
Twenties  sold  out  to  new  owners  in  the 
Thirties  at  such  low  prices  that  these  own¬ 
ers  cannot  sell  now  liccause  of  the  high 
income  tax  penalties. 

The  war  has  developed  several  distinctly 
new  groups  of  buyers.  In  spite  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  Government  restrictions,  some 
defense  activities  are  producing  huge 
profits  for  certain  individuals.  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  looking  for  places  to  deposit  their 
profits.  They  are  more  interested  at  the 
moment  in  safety  of  principal  than  in  high 
returns.  In  some  cases  they  are  even  look¬ 
ing  for  operating  losses  to  offset  these 
profits.  Others  whose  businesses  have  been 
wiped  out  by  war  changes  are  looking  for 
ways  of  preserving  what  they  have  left 
and  they  too  seem  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
maximum  returns  for  safety  of  principal. 
Others  believe  that  the  present  inflation¬ 
ary  trends  cannot  be  stopped  and  that  un- 
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der  such  conditions  land  or  real  estate  is 
a  safer  depository  for  cash  than  bonds  or 
mortgages,  for  these  are  but  other  peoples’ 
promises  to  pay.  They  also  believe  that  on 
principal  balances  payments  may  be  made 
with  cheaper  dollars. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  times  has  brought 
another  new  investor  into  the  field.  For¬ 
mer  owners  of  stocks  and  bonds  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  lose  confidence  in  the 
managerial  ability  of  large  organizations. 
Investors  in  such  enterprises,  unless  they 
are  majority  stockholders,  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  say  about  the  management. 
Wartime  restrictions  and  regulations, 
shifts  in  the  product  to  be  manufactured 
as  well  as  the  continual  loss  of  personnel 
are  constantly  causing  upsets  in  these  large 
concerns.  Many  of  these  changes  cannot 
be  corrected,  liecause  of  the  size  of  the 
organizations,  in  time  to  avoid  heavy 
losses.  Uncertainty  of  earnings  as  well  as 
greater  hazards  of  ownership  are  the  re¬ 
sult.  This  feeling  is  causing  this  kind  of 
an  investor  to  convert  his  holdings  into 
real  estate  that  he  can  go  and  see  and  that 
he  may  feel  he  will  also  have  something 
to  say  about  the  control  of  its  operations. 
The  feeling  seems  to  be  growing  that  after 
all.  the  last  trench  of  value  even  in  a  share 
of  stock,  lies  in  the  land  that  a  company 
may  hold.  All  of  the  other  assets  are  ex¬ 
pendable  and  have  to  be  depreciated. 

Many  resales  of  income  property  are 
being  made  in  spite  of  decreasing  earnings 
due  to  fixed  gross  incomes  and  increasing 
operating  costs.  Such  sales  are  made  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increasing  fear  for  the  safety 
of  principal. 

Still  other  shrewd  investors  are  turning 
to  real  estate  because  of  the  prospect  of 
further  increases  in  Federal  taxes.  Taxes 
fo*r  the  support  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  have  increased  tremendously  in  the 
past  few  years  but  so  far,  the  National 


Gk>vemment  does  not  have  the  power  to 
levy  and  collect  taxes  upon  real  estate. 
Local,  state,  and  city  taxes  have  increased 
but  no  where  near  to  the  extent  of  many 
other  kinds  of  taxation.  Naturally  this  sit¬ 
uation  is  in  favor  of  real  estate  ownership. 

Who  Are  The  Property  Managers 
of  Today? 

The  disastrous  happenings  of  the  early 
Thirties  brought  about  a  sudden  strong 
demand  for  the  services  of  many  property 
managers.  The  men  who  filled  this  demand 
can  be  divided  into  three  classes.  First  — 
those  who  had  chosen  property  manage¬ 
ment  as  their  profession  prior  to  the  de¬ 
pression.  Second  —  those  who  saw  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  enter  a  field  that  was  attrac¬ 
tive  to  them.  Third  —  those  who  chose 
property  management  as  a  safe  port  in  the 
stormy  depression.  Like  any  group,  hastily 
assembled,  these  men  could  have  been 
classified  as  young  and  old,  efficient  and  in¬ 
efficient,  honest  and  dishonest,  and  those 
who  did  or  did  not  like  the  work.  Time 
and  the  turn  of  events  have  brought  many 
changes  in  this  original  group.  By  a  nat¬ 
ural  process  of  elimination  a  large  major¬ 
ity  of  the  dishonest  and  inefficient  have 
been  eliminated.  Those  w'ho  found  that 
they  did  not  like  the  work  have  found 
other  types  of  employment.  In  addition, 
the  war  has  called  most  of  the  men  of 
draft  age  and  some  others.  The  ranks  have 
thus  been  considerably  thinned  out  and 
those  that  are  left  probably  represent  the 
better  types  of  managers.  The  majority 
of  these  men  now  have  well  established 
offices  with  a  good  list  of  clients  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  them  and  their  ability  as  manag¬ 
ing  agents.  Not  many  newcomers  are  en¬ 
tering  the  management  field.  Many  of  the 
new  owners  of  income  property  have  yet 
to  be  educated  to  the  advantages  of  pro¬ 
fessional  management  and  the  process  of 
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education  is  a  slow  one.  This  situation, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  established 
offices  have  learned  how  to  operate  more 
properties  with  the  same  number  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  has  greatly  curtailed  the  demand 
for  property  managers.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  establish  a  new  management 
business  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

How  Have  The  Activities  of  a 
Property  Manager  Changed  ? 

Wartime  conditions  have  brought  about 
decided  changes  in  the  activities  of  today's 
property  managers.  Some  of  the  activities 
are  almost  dormant  while  new  emphasis 
must  be  placed  upon  others.  The  main 
objective  of  developing  income  remains 
generally  the  same.  Heretofore,  there  were 
two  ways  of  accomplishing  this  end  but 
now  there  really  is  but  one.  The  creation 
of  maximum  gross  income  through  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  proper  tenantry  is  out  for, 
at  least,  the  duration  because  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  restrictions  and  regulations  of  the 
rent  control  and  other  new  laws.  The  main 
opportunity  of  holding  or  improving  the 
net  income  now  lies  with  concentrating 
upon  the  control  of  operations  in  keeping 
the  enterprise  functioning  at  its  maximum 
efficiency. 

Before  the  war,  good  managers  were 
constantly  thinking  of  how  they  could 
change  the  character  of  the  property  and 
thereby  increase  its  net  income  through 
rehabilitation  or  modernization.  Now  most 
of  such  work  is  impossible  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  because  of  scarcity  of  materials  and 
labor  and  because  of  the  difficulties  of  ob¬ 
taining  priorities. 

It  used  to  be  necessary  to  develop  ways 
of  attracting  new  tenants  and  holding  the 
old  ones.  Now  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
old  ones  if  we  wished  to  and  there  is  no 
room  for  new  tenants.  This  former  very 
important  effort  is  no  longer  necessary. 
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Collections  and  evictions  which  formerly 
consumed  much  time  and  effort  are  no 
problem  today.  The  dispossess  privilege 
except  for  non-payment  of  rent  has  been 
practically  eliminated.  Repairs  and  main¬ 
tenance  used  to  be  necessary  to  preserve 
the  physical  structure,  to  meet  certain 
health  standards  and  to  create  consumer 
appeal.  Now  customer  or  eye  appeal  can 
be  practically  eliminated  and  even  the 
meeting  of  the  other  two  demands  have  to 
be_  curtailed  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
labor  and  materials. 

There  are,  however,  some  activities  that 
require  more  time  and  effort  than  they  did 
before  the  war.  Record  keeping  and  ac¬ 
counting  have  become  much  more  detailed 
and  complicated.  The  constant  flow  of 
new  rules  and  regulations  have  to  be 
studied,  interpreted,  and  carried  out.  Nu¬ 
merous  payroll  deductions  have  to  be  com¬ 
puted.  Many  new  and  complicated  reports 
must  be  filed.  Wage  increases  have  to  be 
approved  by  a  government  agency.  Price 
ceilings  on  purchases  must  be  known  in 
order  to  avoid  penalties  for  violations.  Con¬ 
stant  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  prevent 
increases,  by  local  authorities,  in  inspec¬ 
tion  and  permit  fees.  Much  more  care  must 
be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  new  ten¬ 
ants  because  of  the  inability  to  evict  them 
after  they  have  been  accepted.  Losses  from 
tenant  turnover  require  constant  watch¬ 
fulness  because  this  is  the  one  way  to  hold 
to  the  frozen  income  schedule.  Labor  is 
much  harder  to  obtain,  direct,  and  keep. 
A  constant  guard  has  to  be  kept  against 
the  use  of  inferior  materials.  New  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  scarce  materials  must  be  found 
and  tested.  In  some  instances,  repairs  to 
present  equipment  are  more  costly  than 
new  replacements,  but  this  situation  can¬ 
not  be  avoided. 

Even  with  the  present  high  occupancy, 
the  necessity  for  proper  tenant  relations 
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must  not  be  overlooked.  There  may  come 
a  time  when  tenant  goodwill  will  be  very 
important. 

Owner  Relations 

The  management  of  real  estate  for  others 
carries  with  it  more  powers  and  greater 
responsibilities  than  ever  before.  It  has 
been  a  long  road  from  the  rental  agent  and 
collector  of  former  years  to  what  the  prop* 
erty  manager  of  today  ought  to  be  able 
to  do.  Owner  relations  have  always  been 
an  important  part  of  any  management 
situation  but  today  new  responsibilities 
and  new  opportunities  have  appeared. 

The  old  and  trusting  client  must  not  be 
neglected.  He  may  need  to  be  reminded 
that  now  is  his  opportunity  to  relocate  his 
investments  by  selling  those  properties  that 
could  not  stand  successfully  the  keen  com* 
petition  of  former  days.  He  may  not  rea* 
lize  the  difference  between  properly  earned 
income  and  liquidating  dividends  or  how 
necessary  it  is  to  he  prepared  for  the  keen 
struggle  to  keep  the  tenants  that  now  have 
to  stay  because  there  are  no  vacancies  else* 
where.  Some  owners  need  to  be  cautioned 
about  selling  without  first  considering  the 
extent  of  their  taxes  on  capital  gains  or 
the  possibilities  of  reinvesting  on  today’s 
market.  Overoptimism  and  overexpansion 
may  have  to  be  watched.  Proper  analysis 
of  the  physical  condition  of  properties  he* 
fore  purchase  are  doubly  important  now. 
Even  though  the  price  may  appear  to  be  a 
bargain  there  may  be  some  improvements 
needed  which  cannot  he  supplied.  The 
position  of  some  owners  may  he  such  that 
a  conservative  maintenance  policy,  in  order 
to  maintain  a  fixed  net  income  from  the 
property,  is  unwise  from  the  over*all  tax 
position.  Opportunities  to  refinance  debt 
obligations,  thereby  reducing  interest  and 
amortization  rates,  may  be  overlooked. 

Most  of  these  same  opportunities  for 


service  exist  with  the  new  and  inexper* 
ienced  owner  who  needs  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  the  council  of  an  able  management 
company  before  be  buys  anything. 

New  Business 

The  desire  to  make  a  lot  of  money  is 
not  the  uppermost  thought  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  in  time  of  war  but  the 
desire  to  be  of  service  takes  on  a  new  im¬ 
portance.  The  hardships  and  the  glories 
of  the  battle  front  are  not  to  be  exper¬ 
ienced  by  everyone.  Some  must  stay  at 
home,  and  those  who  do  must  assume  the 
less  exciting  role  of  keeping  the  threads 
of  civil  life  from  becoming  unnecessarily 
tangled.  Like  every  other  peacetime  occu¬ 
pation  the  ranks  of  the  property  manage¬ 
ment  profession  have  been  considerably 
thinned.  Those  who  have  remained  on  the 
job  generally  have  plenty  to  do.  No  office, 
however,  can  remain  stationary.  It  is  either 
improving  and  growing  or  it  is  declining 
in  the  value  and  extent  of  services  rendered. 

The  more  fortunate  offices  of  today  are 
those  who  started  years  ago  to  build  up 
a  large  number  of  individual  accounts 
rather  than  to  specialize  in  servicing  one 
large  concern.  Many  of  those  large  accounts 
have  now  been  liquidated.  The  new  bus¬ 
iness  of  today  must  come  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  owner  except  in  rare  cases.  Such 
business,  if  obtained  by  so-called  ‘*cold 
turkey”  solicitation  under  pressure  meth¬ 
ods,  is  rarely  satisfactory.  As  in  normal 
times  the  month  to  month  advertising  of 
satisfied  customers  is  the  most  desirable 
means  of  obtaining  new  business.  The  in¬ 
dividual  responsible  for  obtaining  new  ac¬ 
counts  should  keep  in  constant  search  for 
the  owner  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  pres¬ 
ent  situation  and  who  feels  that  a  change 
for  him  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  a  good  repu¬ 
tation.  That  reputation  should  include  the 
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willingness  to  render  a  service  without  first 
thinking  of  compensation.  Many  times 
these  little  favors  later  lead  to  good  and 
profitable  business. 

A  property  manager  should  never  enter 
into  a  contract  wherein  he  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  render  a  service  that  he  will  be 
unable  to  perform.  It  is  a  far  better  policy 
to  do  better  than  may  be  expected  of  him. 

Today,  many  new  owners  are  acquiring 
real  estate  and  these  sales  are  perhaps  the 
best  sources  of  new  business.  Active  co¬ 
operation  with  brokers  is  more  important 
than  ever.  Complete  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  about  a  property  for  sale  creates 
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a  good  impression  with  the  buyer  and  at 
least  offers  an  opportunity  to  explain  the 
benefits  of  professional  management.  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  preparing  sales  briefs  that 
are  comprehensive,  draw  the  attention  of 
active  brokers  and  through  them  comes 
an  introduction  to  the  itew  owners. 

Although  the  emphasis  may  be  placed 
upon  different  activities  the  duties  of  a 
property  manager  in  war,  as  well  as  in 
times  of  peace,  may  well  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  he  is  expected  to  maintain 
the  best  possible  balance  between  four 
interested  parties:  the  owner,  the  tenant, 
the  employees,  and  the  public. 


THE  ART  OF  LIVING 

Accept  thankfully  what  you  are  and  what  you  have; 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  Do  the  things  circumstances 
have  led  you  to<do  to  pay  your  bills,  and  the  things 
you  most  dearly  love  to  do  to  supplement,  re-enforce, 
and  enrich  your  work.  Interrelate  all  the  elements 
of  your  life  to  enable  you  to  be  of  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  service  to  your  fellowman.  Compete  only  with 
yourself  and  thank  Cod  for  such  an  opportunity  for 
growth. 


Facts  and  Figures 


Plight  Of  The  Owner 
Under  Rent  Control 

By  Harry  E.  Pople,  C.P.M. 

The  unsoundness  and  dangerous  effect  of  a  blind 
rent-freezing  policy  which  throws  costs  and  returns 
out  of  balance,  is  made  clear  in  this  article  by  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  set  of  cases  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh. 


In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  from  which 

this  article  derives  most  of  its  data,  freez¬ 
ing  rents  at  the  level  of  March  1,  1942, 
was  an  injustice  and  the  evidence  of  this 
has  been  growing  ever  since. 

Presentation  of  Data 

I 

The  National  Conference  on  Rent  Con¬ 
trol,  held  in  Chicago,  April  29  and  30,  1942, 
was  attended  by  five  members  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Chapter  of  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  and  by  two  other  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate 
Board,  the  present  writer  being  one  of  the 
group.  We  made  the  trip  to  Chicago 
hoping  to  convince  the  OPA  officials  that 
the  proposed  freeze  on  the  proposed  date 
would  be  unfair.  We  were  well  armed  with 
factual  data  to  show  that  rents  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  had  not  increased  unduly — the  Gov¬ 
ernment's  own  survey  reveals  that  there 
had, been  an  increase  of  only  2  per  cent  in 
the  two  and  one  half  years  from  Septem¬ 
ber,  1939,  to  March,  1942.  We  had  data 
compiled  by  the  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate 
Board  and  Pittsburgh's  Fair  Rent  Com¬ 
mittee  to  show  that  contemplated  increases 
for  May  1,  1942,  would  add  only  another 
1*/^  per  cent  to  the  total  rent  roll.  More¬ 
over,  the  case  was  that  if  Pittsburgh’s  rents 


were  nominally  frozen  as  of  March  1,  1942, 
they  would,  in  actuality,  be  frozen  as  of 
May  1,  1941,  making  the  cutback  more 
severe  than  it  looked. 

Only  fifteen  minutes  was  allowed  by  the 
OPA  officials  for  our  committee  to  present 
its  plea  for  May  1,  1942,  as  the  freeze  date, 
instead  of  March  1,  1942,  which  in  effect 
was  May  1,  1941.  We  were  told  that  we 
must  accept  the  date  as  fixed  by  the  OPA 
but  that  we  could  submit  data  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  adjustment  and  it  would  be  given 
proper  consideration.  Such  data  was  per¬ 
sonally  presented  by  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate  Board 
which  w'ent  to  Washington  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  with  a  request  for  permission  to  raise 
rents  not  in  excess  of  a  maximum  of  5  per 
cent.  This  was  refused  by  the  OPA.  We 
were  given  to  understand  that  all  prices 
would  be  held  down  comparably  to  rents, 
and  that  we  must  be  patriotic  and  accept 
the  ruling  of  the  OPA  as  all  others  would 
be  required  to  do,  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  In  good  faith,  organized  Real  Estate 
interests  in  Pittsburgh,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country,  have  complied 
with  every  requirement  of  Rent  Control 
while  all  other  price  controls  have  failed 
to  be  effective.  Today,  the  Government 
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concedes  that  the  average  increase  of  wages 
and  all  other  prices,  except  rents,  equals 
approximately  20  per  cent  since  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  whereas  rents  throughout  the  nation 
show  an  average  increase  of  only  4  per 
cent  and  for  the  Pittsburgh  area  absolutely 
no  increase  whatever. 

If  wages,  costs  for  services,  materials, 
etc.,  had  been  frozen  at  the  same  time  and 
in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  freezing  of 
rents,  then  this  discussion  would  not  be 
necessary.  But  rent  is  the  only  item  in  the 
large  range  of  living  costs  that  has  not 
increased.  Rent  control  as  administered  by 
OPA  is  most  unfair  to  oMmers. 

Although  the  freeze  order  for  the  nine- 
county  area  of  which  Pittsburgh  is  a  part 
froze  rents  nominally  as  of  March  1,  1942, 
the  effect  in  Pittsburgh,  as  already  stated, 
was  to  freeze  rents  as  of  May  1,  1941. 
Writing  yearly  leases  from  May  1  to 
April  30  of  the  following  year  is  the 
general  practice  throughout  Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh.  That  explains  why  when  the 
OPA  set  March  1,  1942,  as  the  freeze  date, 
it  actually  froze  rents  as  of  May  1,  1941. 
Operating  costs  had  been  steadily  climbing 
throughout  1941  and  it  had  been  impos¬ 
sible  for  owners  and  managers  to  make 
any  adjustments  to  cover  the  increased 
costs,  because  of  our  traditional  May  1 
rental  date.  The  inequity  of  the  freezing 
order  is  therefore  evident. 

Time  of  Setting  Schedules 

Rent  schedules  in  the  Pittsburgh  area 
are  usually  made  up  in  January  for  the 
ensuing  year.  May  1  to  April  30,  after 
taking  into  account  estimated  budgets  for 
fixed  charges  and  operating  costs.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  adjust  rents  during 
the  period  covered  by  leases,  even  though 
costs  increase  materiaUy,  as  was  the  case 
during  the  year  1941.  Analysis  of  compara¬ 
tive  costs  as  determined  by  the  Pittsburg 
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Fair  Rental  Committee  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Real  Estate  Board  showed  22  per  cent  aver¬ 
age  increase  in  operating  expenditures  for 
the  year  1941  for  items  such  as  fuel,  paint¬ 
ing,  carpentry,  hardware,  skilled  and  com¬ 
mon  labor,  service  to  equipment,  cleaning, 
and  janitor  service.  Costs  of  all  other  items 
such  as  taxes,  electricity,  water,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  insurance  were  at  the  time  as¬ 
sumed  to  remain  substantially  unaltered. 
Increases  occurred,  however,  without  any 
advance  warning,  after  rent  schedules  had 
been  made  for  the  rental  year  May  1,  1941, 
to  April  30,  1942.  Many  of  these  latter 
items  now  show  much  added  costs  for  rea¬ 
sons  hereafter  explained  in  comparative 
operating  statements  for  years  1941  and 
1942. 

Pittsburgh's  Fair  Rent  Committee  had 
adjusted  thousands  of  rents  to  become 
effective  as  of  May  1,  1942,  based  on  the 
anticipated  22  per  cent  of  operating  costs. 
The  increase  in  rent  thus  allowed  was 
equivalent  to  5  per  cent.  This  was  consid¬ 
ered  fair  by  owners  and  tenants  alike.  The 
OPA’s  hard  and  fast  ruling  to  freeze  rents 
as  of  March  1,  1942,  threw  all  of  these  ad¬ 
justed  rentals  out  the  window  and  thereby 
put  the  owners  of  residential  property  in 
a  most  serious  situation. 

The  so-called  “Little  Steel  Formula"  set 
September,  1942,  as  the  base  from  which 
wages  could  be  increased  by  15  per  cent. 
Prior  to  this  date  wages  had  increased  con¬ 
siderably,  a  fact  which  has  some  bearing 
when  we  see  rents  in  Pittsburgh  actually 
frozen  as  of  March  1,  1941.  They  have 
been  kept  so  frozen  while  all  other  costs 
have  been  marching  on  relentlessly  to 
higher  and  higher  levels. 

Survey  Made 

The  Pittsburgh  Chapter  No.  7  of  The 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management, 
through  its  experience  and  exchange  com- 
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mittee  has  kept  abreast  of  changes  in  op¬ 
erating  costs,  and  views  with  alarm  the 
situation  confronted  by  owners  of  income 
residential  property.  Upon  analysis  of 
comparative  data  for  1941  and  1942  as 
submitted  by  its  members,  the  Chapter 
voted  unanimously  to  put  on,  at  its  expense, 
a  campaign  to  gather  all  the  factual  data 
possible,  from  all  realtors  and  other  key 
real  estate  brokers,  managers,  and  owners 
throughout  this  entire  nine-county  rent 
area. 

The  data  requested  pertain  to  four  prin¬ 
cipal  types  of  residential  income  property, 
thus: 

1.  Elevator  Type  Apartment  Property. 

2.  Three  Story  Walk-Up  Apartments. 

3.  Two  Story  Attached  Row  Dwellings. 

4.  Two  Story  Duplex  Dwellings. 

Each  contributor  is  requested  to  furnish 

separate  data  on  a  specially  printed  form 
for  each  category  of  property.  This  will 
permit  the  Chapter  to  make  a  composite 
analysis  of  all  information  furnished,  for 
each  of  the  different  types  of  property. 

The  analysis,  when  completed,  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  bring  to  light  the  plight  of  property 
owners  in  the  categories  represented  and 
to  show  that  if  something  is  not  done  to 
relieve  the  situation  many  owners  will  be 
unable  to  meet  mortgage  payments  from 
their  net  income  and  at  the  same  time  pay 
Federal  income  taxes  on  this  same  income. 

Most  owners  of  income  property  pur¬ 
chased  such  property  as  an  investment, 
having  in  many  cases  put  their  lifetime 
savings  into  the  equity,  which  generally 
represents  25  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  of  the 
purchase  price.  For  the  balance  a  mort¬ 
gage  was  either  given  or  assumed  by  the 
owner,  the  payments  on  which  just  about 
equaled  the  net  return  as  of  the  time  of 
purchase.  These  owners  were  satisfied  to 
forego  using  any  of  this  net  income  until 
such  time  as  the  mortgage  would  be  fully 
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paid,  figuring  that  thereafter  their  old  age 
security  would  be  provided  for  by  the 
returns  from  their  free  and  clear  property. 

Our  survey  to  date  discloses  that  because 
of  this  assumption,  the  owners  are  due  for 
a  rude  awakening,  unless  rents  are  in¬ 
creased  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  above 
present  levels.  Further,  it  is  the  Chapter's 
belief  that  Congress  should  declare  mort¬ 
gage  payments  in  whole  or  at  least  in  large 
part,  a  deduction  from  taxable  income  on 
Federal  income  tax  returns. 

OPA  reports  from  its  survey  covering 
40,000  rental  family  units  in  twenty  large 
cities,  that  net  operating  income  has  in¬ 
creased  in  1942  over  1941,  9  per  cent  for 
four  family  dwellings  and  17  per  cent  for 
apartments  since  rent  control  started.  It 
is  argued  that  this  increased  net  operating 
income  was  brought  about  because  tenants 
are  paying  their  rent  more  regularly,  keep¬ 
ing  properties  more  fully  occupied,  and 
accepting  less  maintenance  service, .  thus 
offsetting  increased  cost  of  materials  and 
labor.  This  contention  by  the  OPA  has 
been  given  wide  publicity  over  the  radio 
and  in  the  newspapers. 

Carefully  selected  statistics  from  certain 
cities  that  were  booming  with  prewar  ac¬ 
tivities  as  a  result  of  new  and  enlarged 
war  plants  and  where  rents  were  increasing 
all  during  1941  and  early  1942  before  the 
freeze  date,  might  account  for  the  stated 
increases  in  net  operating  profit  in  1942 
over  1941.  Another  explanation  might  be 
that  the  OPA’s  survey  dealt  with  carefully 
selected  properties,  such  as  Government 
low-cost  housing,  where  occupancy  was  low 
and  increased  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  as 
a  result  of  prewar  activities,  together  with 
increases  in  accordance  with  the  sliding 
scale  of  rents  scheme  where  tenants  pay 
more  rent  as  their  annual  earnings  increase. 

But  the  fact  is  that  net  operating  income 
has  decreased  for  most  owners  throughout 
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the  country,  and  certainly  this  is  true  for 
owners  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  where  the 
Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  I.R.E.M.  has  been 
conducting  its  survey.  Comparative  factual 
income  and  operating  costs  data  make  this 
very  clear. 

Economic  Picture 

Pittsburgh’s  rent  rolls  increased  only 
2  per  cent  in  two  and  one>half  years,  from 
September,  1939,  to  March  15,  1942,  ac¬ 
cording  to  surveys  conducted  by  a  Federal 
Government  Agency,  the  WPA,  and  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  During  this  period 
the  surveys  disclosed  that  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  residential  units  had  been  in¬ 
creased,  leaving  60  per  cent  without  any 
increase  whatsoever.  The  majority  of  in¬ 
creases  recorded  were  in  the  low  income 
group  where  rentals  had  been  entirely  too 
low  for  many  years  because  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  low  WPA  wages,  and  relief  cases. 
This  group  was  receiving  progressively  bet¬ 
ter  pay  in  1939-41  and  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  the  rents  for  this  group  had  been 
increased.  The  survey  showed  that  the 
average  increase  for  all  residential  units 
that  had  been  raised  during  the  two  and 
one-half  year  period  covered,  was  11  per 
cent,  and  this  total  increase  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  only  a  2  per  cent  advance  in  the 
whole  Pittsburgh  area  rent  roll.  One  of 
our  prominent  realtors  who  operates  in  a 
section  of  the  city  that  is  rented  to  the 
low-income  group  explains  the  raise  in 
rents  from  1939  to  March  1942  thus: 

These  tenants  have  been  scheduled 
to  pay  $10,  $12,  $15,  and  $20  monthly 
all  during  the  depression.  The  rents 
collected  annually  have  been  just  about 
equal  to  the  property  taxes.  The  own¬ 
ers  of  these  properties  have  had  to  dig 
down  into  their  pockets  to  maintain 
the  properties  and  pay  agent’s  fees. 

In  1940  the  tenants  were  all  making 


good  money  and  we  raised  their  rents 
from  $2  to  $4  monthly,  equivalent  to 
from  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent.  These 
tenants  are  still  paying  too  little  for 
the  benefits  they  receive  from  owners 
that  are  continuing  to  make  no  net 
profit  on  their  investments. 

Scheduled  rent  increases  for  May  1,  1942, 
according  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Real  Estate  Board  represented 
an  average  5  per  cent  raise  on  the  proper¬ 
ties  on  which  increases  were  contemplated. 
These  raises  were  largely  in  the  medium- 
priced  service-type  apartments.  The  OPA 
disallowed  such  raises  by  freezing  rents  as 
of  March  1,  1942.  Had  these  raises  gone 
into  effect  the  entire  rent  rolls  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  would  have  been  increased  only 
approximately  1^  per  cent. 

Specific  Detail 

National  average  increased  operating 
costs  in  1942  over  1941,  compiled  from 
data  received  from  Certified  Property 
Managers  throughout  the  nation,  and  re- 
|)orted  in  the  Journal  of  Property  Manage¬ 
ment,  May,  1943,  are  herein  quoted  for 
(‘omparison  with  factual  data  received  in 
the  survey  sponsored  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter,  I.R.E.M.  from  one  of  the  con¬ 
tributing  Property  Managers. 

National  Average  Increases 

Shouing  increases  by  percentages  over  100  used 
as  a  base  line. 


mi 

l'H2 

Coal  . 

.  100 

118 

Plumbing . 

.  100 

148 

Decorating . 

.  100 

136 

General  Repairs  . . . 

.  100 

130 

Janitors’  Salaries  . . . 

.  100 

131 

Average  increase  32.6  per  cent. 
Expenditures  for  maintenance  are  re¬ 
ported  lower  than  they  might  be  in  many 
cases  because  of: 

1.  Lower  tenant  turnover 
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2.  Lack  of  labor  and  materials 

3.  Deferred  maintenance. 

Pittsburgh  Property  Manager’s  contri¬ 
bution  of  factual  data  pertaining  to 

Five  apartment  buildings  —  3-story 
walk-up  type — consisting  of  88  apart¬ 
ment  units. 

Land  area  of  apartment  sites  totals 
115,300  square  feet. 

Foundation  size  of  buildings  totals 
22,637  square  feet. 

Hot  water  heat  in  two  buildings  and 
steam  heat  in  three  buildings. 

Fuel  used:  gas  in  four  buildings; 
stoker  coal  in  one  building. 

Gas,  heat  and  water  all  paid  by  owner. 
Electricity  in  tenant  space  paid  by 
tenants  in  four  buildings  and  owner  in 
one  building. 

Location,  three  different  sections  in  the 
Pittsburgh  District. 

Three  of  the  buildings  were  newly  com¬ 
pleted  ready  for  occupancy  in  September, 
1937,  at  a  time  four  months  removed  from 
the  one  and  only  May  1  renting  date. 
Because  of  this  off-rental-date  completion, 
leases  were  made  at  from  $7.50  to  $10  per 
month  lower  than  the  rental  schedule,  as 
developed  prior  to  starting  construction. 

Tenants  on  signing  reduced  rental  leases 
were  advised  that  their  rents  as  of  May 
1,  1938,  would  be  increased  to  the  sched¬ 
uled  rates.  There  was  a  severe  slump  in 
business  in  the  Spring  of  1938  and  the 
tenants  were  permitted  to  renew  their 
lea^s  for  another  year  from  May  1,  1938, 
at  the  same  lower-than-scheduled  rates. 
About  half  of  the  rent  differential  was  put 
into  effect  as  of  May  1,  1940. 

Organized  real  estate  interests  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  in  1941  decided  against  any  increase 
in  rents.  In  January,  1942,  tenants  were 
notified  that  increases  would  he  made  as 
of  May  1,  1942,  to  bring  the  rentals  up  to 


the  originally  developed  rent  schedule. 
The  tenants  all  cheerfully  agreed  to  the 
increases  and  new  leases  were  signed  for 
all  apartments  by  February  15  to  become 
effective  as  of  May  1,  1942.  The  OPA’s 
freeze  order  as  of  March  1,  1942,  cancelled 
out  these  justified  increases. 

The  other  two  buildings  were  newly 
completed  in  September,  1940,  and  the  rent 
s<‘licdules  as  developed  prior  to  starting 
construction  were  lowered,  $5  to  $10  per 
month  for  the  same  reasons  as  above. 
These  properties  were  likewise  denied 
equalization  to  level  of  developed  rent 
schedules  because  of  the  OPA  rent  freeze 
order.  Therefore,  the  same  rents,  lower 
than  developed  schedules,  have  been  in 
effect  on  all  five  buildings  under  discus¬ 
sion,  since  May  1  and  September  1,  1940, 
respectively. 

Methods  of  Operation 

Efficiencies  and  economies  in  operation 
were  decided  as  immediately  necessary  by 
the  management,  for  all  properties  under 
its  control,  in  the  early  part  of  1941,  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  prewar  activities,  pri¬ 
ority  restrictions  and  tbe  then  looming 
threat  of  some  form  or  plan  of  rent  control. 

Low  fuel  costs  in  Pittsburgh  up  to  and 
including  the  fall  of  1940  were  no  stimu¬ 
lant  to  cause  property  managers  to  take 
any  definite  action  to  lower  costs  of  this 
item  by  improving  the  heating  equipment, 
etc.  We  were  buying  the  best  grade  of 
stoker  coal  for  $3.30  per  ton  in  1940  but 
this  price  jumped  to  $4.50  in  early  1941 
and  was  up  to  $5.50  or  60  per  cent  in  the 
fall  of  1941. 

Heating  engineers  were  retained  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1941,  to  make  a  survey  and  to  make 
recommendations  of  all  our  various  heat¬ 
ing  plants. 

Their  recommendations  included: 

1.  Changing  from  corridor  or  room  ther- 
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mostat  control  to  Automatic  Inside-Out¬ 
side”  controls. 

2.  Insulation  and  weatherstripping 
where  found  lacking. 

3.  Use  of  orifices  to  balance  heat 
throughout  the  buildings  on  steam  heated 
jobs. 

4.  Electric  booster  pumps  on  hot  water 
systems. 

Recommendations  were  followed  to  the 
letter  with  gratifying  results  as  evidenced 
by  20^  per  cent  less  heating  costs  in  1942 
than  in  1941  for  the  properties  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing 
when  consideration  is  given  to  the  more 
severe  winter  of  1942  and  the  fact  that  fuel 
prices  were  greatly  increased. 

Standard-type  orifices  as  recommended  by 
the  engineers  were  installed  on  all  two  pipe 
steam  systems  and  proved  to  be  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  This  type  orifice  would  not  work 
on  the  one  pipe  steam  systems  and  the 
engineers  were  at  a  loss  how  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  important  adjustment  until  Jan¬ 
uary,  1943,  when  one  of  them  came  for¬ 
ward  with  a  bright  idea.  His  suggestion 
was  a  flat  metal  disc,  slotted  at  top  and 
bottom.  It  was  tried  out  on  one  of  the  one 
pipe  steam  jobs  and  immediately  brought 
the  heat  of  the  building  in  line.  Prior  to 
this  installation,  it  was  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  80  degrees  plus  on  the  first  floor  and 
about  78  degrees  on  the  second  floor  to 
have  approximately  70  degrees  on  the  third 
floor.  We  are  now  using  this  type  orifice 
on  all  of  our  one  pipe  steam  heating  jobs. 

Automatic  inside-outside  controls  of 
three  different  makes  were  tried  before 
finding  a  control  that  solved  the  problem 
adequately.  The  last  control  tried  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  fall  of  1942  and  proved  to 
be  so  superior  to  all  others  that  we  con¬ 
tracted,  in  the  early  spring  of  1943,  for 
immediate  installation  of  this  superior 
control  in  all  heating  jobs  under  our  man- 
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agement.  These  controls  save  more  fuel 
in  mild  weather  than  at  any  other  time. 
Moreover,  with  this  control  our  custodians 
are  free  to  do  much  other  work,  whereas, 
formerly,  they  were  required  to  devote  too 
much  time  and  attentio*'  to  the  furnaces. 
This  superior  control  is  known  as  the 
Marsh  Tri-Trol  regulator  and  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  priority  as  the  Government 
is  interested  in  fuel  conservation  in  the 
war  effort. 

Building  Custodians 

Other  efficiencies  inaugurated  in  early 
1941  contributed  to  some  degree  in  hold¬ 
ing  down  certain  items  of  operating  costs. 
One  of  the  more  important  of  these  in¬ 
novations  was  the  action  taken  to  bring 
about  better  building  maintenance  and 
service  at  lower  cost  than  would  have  oth¬ 
erwise  been  the  case.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  discontinuance  of  contracting 
for  certain  maintenance  work,  painting, 
decorating,  etc.,  and  hy  eliminating  jan¬ 
itors  who  did  only  janitorial  work.  These 
changes  were  made  in  four  of  the  five 
buildings.  It  was  not  possible  to  make  the 
changes  in  the  other  one.  In  three  of  the 
buildings  there  existed  what  might  be 
termed  “make-shift”  apartments  in  the 
basements  for  janitors'  use.  In  the  other 
two  buildings  there  were  no  janitors’  apart¬ 
ments.  A  new  modern  apartment  was  con¬ 
structed  in  one  building  and  extensive  im¬ 
provements  were  made  to  the  three  exist¬ 
ing  apartments.  Upon  completion  of  this 
work,  these  apartments  were  just  as  com¬ 
fortable  and  attractive  as  the  space,  in  said 
buildings,  occupied  by  paying  tenants. 

Skilled  workmen  were  then  employed 
to  replace  janitors  who  formerly  did  only 
janitorial  work.  Prior  to  this  change,  jan¬ 
itors  were  paid  $50  per  month  and  al¬ 
lowed  the  free  use  of  the  “make-shift” 
apartment  and  in  addition  the  janitors  and 
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their  wives  were  permitted  to  supplement 
their  income  by  working  for  the  tenants. 
The  salary  for  skilled  workmen  who  re¬ 
placed  janitors  is  equal  to  more  than  twice 
the  former  pay.  They  each  also  have  the 
free  use  of  a  modern  apartment,  with  all 
utilities,  the  rentPt  value  of  which  would 
be  approximately  $60  monthly.  Further, 
the  wives  of  these  skilled  workmen  are 
permitted  and  in  fact  encouraged,  to  do, 
for  a  proper  charge,  maids'  work  and  laun¬ 
dering  for  the  tenants.  This  is  a  real  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  tenants,  now  that  laundries  have 
curtailed  service  and  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  outside  help  of  this 
nature. 

‘’^Custodian"  is  the  designation  given 
these  skilled  workmen.  They  are  required 
to  work  full  time  for  the  property  owners 
and  are  not  permitted  to  do  any  work  on 
the  side  for  the  tenants.  To  qualify  as  cus¬ 
todians  these  new  employees  were  required 
to  be  draft-exempt,  handy  with  tools, 
competent  to  make  any  ordinary  repairs, 
and  able  to  do  a  first-class  paint  job.  These 
men  are  given  a  special  course  of  training 
by  the  management's  Superintendent  of 
Maintenance  and  remain  throughout  their 
period  of  employment  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  this  superintendent.  Because 
of  the  draft  exemption  requirement,  only 
elderly  men  were  available  and  for  the 
group  newly  employed  the  average  age  is 
approximately  sixty  years. 

Since  adopting  this  new  method  of  work 
with  custodian  help  it  has  been  unneces¬ 
sary  to  employ  outside  help,  except  in 
emergencies,  nor  has  it  been  necessary  to 
let  any  contracts  for  painting  and  decorat¬ 
ing.  The  properties  are  as  well,  if  not 
better  maintained  now,  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past.  Tenants  are  full  of  praise  for 
the  fine  condition  of  their  apartments  and 
the  excellent  service  rendered  by  the  cus¬ 
todians.  The  work  is  spread  out  over  a 
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longer  period  and  is  carried  out  in  a  more 
orderly  and  convenient  manner  to  suit 
tenants'  requirements,  whereas  formerly 
much  confusion  and  inconvenience  always 
resulted  when  the  work  was  let  on  con¬ 
tract  and  rushed  to  completion  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  contractor's  schedule. 

Net  Income  in  1942  was  7  per  cent  less 
than  in  1941  for  the  five  properties  under 
discussion,  notwithstanding  the  many  effi¬ 
ciencies  and  economies  put  into  effect  to 
control  and  hold  down  costs. 

Comparative  Statement  of  Income  and 
Operating  Costs  for  the  five  buildings  un¬ 
der  discussion  follows  on  page  44. 

Increased  Federal  income  taxes,  as  re¬ 
quired,  for  the  current  year,  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  (unforgiven  portion)  to  be  paid 
in  1944  and  1945  as  provided  for  in  the 
Pay-as-you-go  Tax  Law,  will  find  many  in¬ 
come  property  owners  unable  to  pay  such 
taxes  and  at  the  same  time  make  principal 
payments  on  their  mortgage  loans  from 
the  diminishing  rent  income  received  from 
said  properties.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  income  taxes  will  be  further  increased 
for  1944.  On  August  20,  1943,  the  news- 
■  papers  and  radio  commentators  told  us  of 
a  plan  which  is  in  the  making  to  combine 
higher  income  taxes  and  “induced”  War 
Bond  purchases,  designed  to  bring  into 
the  Treasury  approximately  $40,000,000,- 
000  annually.  The  plan  proposes  to  raise 
the  individual's  normal  tax  from  6  to  8  or 
10  per  cent,  also  the  corporate  normal  tax 
from  40  to  45  per  cent  and  excess-profits 
taxes  from  90  to  95  per  cent.  This  plan  or 
some  other  proposal  for  increased  revenue 
in  the  war  effort  should  and  most  certainly 
will  he  put  into  effect  by  Congress. 

Owners  and  mortgagees  alike  have  rea¬ 
son  to  look  with  alarm  at  the  serious  pre¬ 
dicament  in  which  property  owners  are 
placed  because  of  OPA  rent-freeze  regula¬ 
tions  that  do  not  permit  rent  increases  to 
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offset  higher  operating  costs.  Unless  sub* 
stantial  rent  increases  are  allowed,  these 
owners  will  simply  not  be  able  to  meet 
their  Federal  income  taxes  and  previously 
contracted  mortgage  payments.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  tax  reductions  by  purchasing  non-nego- 
tiable  War  Bonds  as  proposed  in  the  above 
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plan  and  as  a  result  would  be  paying  the 
higher  taxes.  Congress  in  its  consideration 
of  the  new  income  tax  measure  should 
not  fail  to  provide  for  deduction  of  prin* 
cipal  payments  on  mortgages  as  an  aid  to 
owners  of  income  property,  and  thereby 
make  it  possible  for  such  owners  to  pay 
the  higher  income  tax. 


STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  OPERATING  COSTS 


Items 

Gross  Expectancy  . 

Date 

Jan.  1,  1941 
to 

Dec.  31,  1941 
$60,516.00 

Per¬ 

centage 

100% 

Date 

Jan.  1,  1942 
to 

Dec.  31,  1942 
$60,516.00 

Per¬ 

centage 

100% 

Explanation 

Same  because  of  Rent 
Control. 

Less  Vacancies  and 

Uncollected  Rents . 

3,317.99 

5.1% 

2,509.15 

4.1% 

$806.74  or  1-1/3  per 
rent  more  rent  expec¬ 
tancy  collected. 

Heat  . 

2,304.60 

3.8% 

1,887.81 

3% 

$416.79  or  20*A  per 
cent  less  heat  cost  in 
1942  because  of  adjust¬ 
ments  to  heating  units 
and  automatic  controls. 

Gas  for  Cooking — Hot  Water 

998.00 

1.6% 

1,369.00 

2.2% 

$371.00  or  37  per  cent 
greater  cost  in  1942 
because  of  greater  ten¬ 
ant  use  of  gas  for 
cooking  and  hot  water 
for  laundering. 

Electric  Light  and  Power . . . 

946.32 

1.6% 

1,001.57 

1.7% 

$55  or  6  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  1942  hecause 
tenants  stay  home  more 
and  use  additional 
electric  lights  and  ap¬ 
pliances.  This  item 
would  he  much  great¬ 
er  except  that  tenants 
pay  own  light  hills  in 
four  of  the  buildings 
under  discussion. 

Management  . 

3,240.88 

5.3% 

3,161.14 

5.2% 

No  comment  necessary. 

Wages,  Contracts,  etc.  for 
Janitor  Service,  Maintenance, 
Decorating,  Painting,  Sup¬ 
plies,  Parts,  etc . 

8,855.95 

14.6% 

11,5<>9.90 

19% 

$2,543.95  or  30  per 
cent  higher  labor  and 
material  costs  in  1942. 
This  item  would  have 
been  considerably 
higher  if  work  had 
been  by  contract  as 
was  previously  the 
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Date 

Jan.  1,  1941 

to  Per- 

Date 

Jan.  1,  1942 
to 

Per- 

45 

Items 

Dec.  31,  1941 

centage 

Dec.  31,  1942  centage 

Explanation 

Reserve  for  Replacements 

(Refrigerator,  Range,  etc.)  .  . 

1,538.50 

2.5% 

1,538.50 

2.5% 

Same  reserve  set  up 
each  year. 

Taxes  . 

7,742.66 

12.8% 

7.857.17 

13% 

No  comment  necessary. 

Water  Rent . 

666.60 

1.1% 

679.25 

1.1% 

No  comment  necessary. 

Insurance . 

1,237.20 

2% 

1,168.49 

1.9% 

$69  or  per  cent 

less  as  result  of  re-ex- 
amination  of  risks 
which  brought  about 
lower  fire  rates,  other¬ 
wise  war  damage  and 
required  employee  in¬ 
surance  would  have 
greatly  increased  this 
item  of  expense. 

Misc.  Other  Expenses . 

38.19 

.06% 

163.46 

.4% 

Necessary  telephone 
installations  because 
of  wartime  hazards 
accounts  for  this  $125 
or  300  per  cent  in¬ 
crease. 

Net  Income  Before  Build¬ 
ing  Depreciation,  Amortiza- 

tion  and  Interest  Charges.  . . 

29,629.11 

50% 

27,580.56 

45.6% 

$2,049.55  or  7  per  cent 
less  Net  Income  for 

reasons  heretofore 
stated. 


Analysis  of  the  1942  Net  Income,  as  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  five  buildings  heretofore 
discussed,  giving  effect  to  building  depre¬ 
ciation,  interest,  and  amortization,  is  here 
presented : 

1942  Net  Ineome  before  build¬ 
ing  depreciation,  interest  and 

amortization  . $27,580.56 

Less  building  depreciation  for 
1942  .  7,349.43 

Net  before  interest  and  amorti¬ 
zation  .  20,231.13 

Tbit  net  represents  the  annual 
earnings  for  the  entire  invest¬ 
ment,  assuming  that  the  owners 
put  up  their  own  cash  for  the 
properties.  This  net  had 


dwindled  25  per  cent  from  orig¬ 
inal  earnings  as  of  time  of 
purchases.  Therefore,  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  the  property  has 
likewise  shrunk  in  value  to  75 
per  eent  of  original  values,  all 
this  is  directly  traceable  to 
Rent  Control. 

Less  interest  paid  on  mortgages 


in  1942  .  12,774.69 


Actual  net  on  which  income 

taxes  were  paid .  7,456.44 

Amortization  —  the  amount  of 
principal  payments  made  on 
mortgage  loans  against  said 
properties  in  1942  .  13,903.36 
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Deficit  that  owners  had  to  make 
up  out  of  other  income  or  by 
converting  other  capital  in 
1942,  otherwise  mortgage  pay* 
ments  could  not  have  been  met 
in  accordance  with  terms  of 
mortgages  as  entered  into  prior 
to  even  the  expectancy  of  war 
on  the  part  of  the  United 

States  .  6,446.92 

These  five  buildings  are  not  in  one  prop¬ 
erty  account  but  are  divided  up  among 
three  different  owners.  They  are,  however, 
under  one  management  and  were  lumped 
together  for  the  present  analysis. 

The  co-operating  property  manager  was 
kind  enough  to  secure  owners  consent  and 
furnish  complete  factual  data  direct  from 
the  respective  record  accounts. 

The  same  property  manager  could  have 
furnished  much  other  similar  data  for  this 
same  and  other  types  of  income  property 
under  his  management,  all  of  which  would 
tell  the  same  story  of  dwindling  net  in¬ 
come. 

Many  property  owners  are  letting  their 
properties  deteriorate  to  keep  net  income 
up  so  that  mortgage  payments  can  be  met 
from  the  property  income.  It  will  require 
no  crystal  gazer  to  predict  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  such  owners  and  their  properties. 

Postwar  Plans 

Another  consideration  of  social  impor¬ 
tance  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Postwar 
planners  anticipate  that  large  numbers  of 
war  workers  and  returning  soldiers  will  be 
re-employed  by  the  building  industry, 
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which  is  expected  to  immediately  launch 
large  projects  involving  single  homes,  rows, 
duplexes,  and  apartment  buildings.  This  is 
a  worthy  aim,  much  to  be  desired.  How¬ 
ever,  incentive  for  builders  to  risk  their 
own  money  and  for  lending  institutions  to 
make  loans  for  the  erection  of  new  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  and  other  types  of  income 
property,  is  twofold: 

1.  Possibility  of  adequate  net  return 
for  amount  invested. 

2.  Ready  marketability  at  a  reasonable 
profit. 

Present  rent  schedules  as  frozen  by  the 
OPA  do  not  justify  the  investments  made 
in  prewar  housing,  when  prices  for  labor 
and  materials  were  much  lower  than  at 
present. 

The  general  belief  is  that  scarcity  of 
materials  and  the  determination  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor  to  hold  its  gains  will  tend  to 
keep  prices  up  after  the  war.  If  such 
should  not  be  the  case  and  prices  generally 
take  a  tumble,  then  we  may  look  for  rents, 
low  as  they  are  at  present,  to  follow  any 
such  downward  spiral  of  prices. 

The  first  test,  before  venturing  capital 
in  income  property  by  prudent  builders, 
mortgagees,  and  purchasers,  will  be  to 
make  sure  that  the  developed  rent  sched¬ 
ules  are  on  a  comparable  basis  with  exist¬ 
ing  rentals  for  similar  accommodations. 
This  test  alone  will  suffice  to  stop  all  such 
ventures,  unless  the  shackles  on  rents  are 
removed,  thus  permitting  rentals  to  reach 
a  proper  level,  before  the  day  of  building 
in  a  large  way,  actually  is  with  us  again. 


Looking  Forward 


Postwar  Planning 

By  Paul  G.  Hoffman 

Employment  means  housing  and  industry  is  already  thinking  and 
planning  for  postwar  employment.  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president  of 
the  Studehaker  Corporation  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  has  this  to  say  concerning  one  important 
segment  of  the  problem.  Is  it  not  time,  in  the  light  of  facts  given 
in  this  article  and  our  general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  for  the 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  to  work  out  some  workable  plans 
that  will  work  when  the  day  comes  that  we  are  once  again  at  peace? 


Shortly  after  peace  comes  America 
will  have  to  attain  peacetime  production 
and  employment  levels  which,  three  years 
ago,  would  have  seemed  fantastic.  Its  fail* 
ure  to  do  so  will  put  our  free  society  in 
greatest  jeopardy. 

A  high  level  of  employment  must  be 
attained  quickly  after  peace  comes,  be¬ 
cause  too  much  unemployment  for  too  long 
is  a  direct  invitation  to  dictatorship.  To¬ 
day  there  is  general  agreement  on  that 
point.  Perhaps  what  has  not  been  so 
clearly  recognized  is  the  further  point  that, 
if  Government  provides  too  many  jobs  for 
too  long,  the  result  will  be  exactly  the 
same,  so  far  as  the  effect  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  free  society  is  concerned.  Pres¬ 
sures  created  by  either  too  much  unem¬ 
ployment,  or  by  too  much  Government 
employment,  may  vary  somewhat  but  lead 
to  the  same  result.  Too  much  unemploy* 
ment,  too  much  Government  employment 
for  too  long,  either  or  both  spell  death  to 
a  free  society! 

While  we  must  keep  constantly  in  mind 
the  need  for  jobs,  high  level  employment 
by  itself  is  not  enough.  High  level  employ¬ 
ment  alone  could  be  attained  very  easily 


if,  in  striving  for  that  goal,  we  disregarded 
completely  the  reasons  for  its  attainment — 
a  high  standard  of  living  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  our  free  society.  To  avoid  hazards 
in  the  attainment  of  those  objectives  we 
must  accept  as  our  primary  objective  high 
level  production  in  private  industry^  Let 
us  never  forget  that  there  just  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  work. 

Full  Employment 

Full  employment  is  a  nice-sounding 
phrase,  but  exactly  what  does  it  mean? 
Does  it  mean  a  job  for  every  man  and 
woman,  for  every  husband  and  wife  in 
America?  If  so,  what  kind  of  a  job?  Does 
it  mean  a  job  working  forty  hours  a  week, 
with  sufficient  pay  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  living  or  a  job  working  twelve 
hours  a  week  with  just  enough  pay  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  bare  existence?  Does  it  mean  a  job 
created  by  giving  up  steamshovels  and 
going  back  to  handshovels,  or  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  teaspoons?  Without  the  answer  to 
those  questions,  the  term  full  employment 
is  utterly  meaningless  and  misleading. 

’From  a  speech  delivered  by  Paul  C.  Hoffman  at 

the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  in 

New  York  City,  and  used  by  permission. 
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The  question  of  creating  jobs  as  a  result 
of  technological  advancement  deserves 
special  emphasis.  Despite  seeming  accep* 
tance  of  the  premise  that  jobs  are  created 
by  selling  goods  for  less,  in  times  of  stress 
we  are  apt  to  forget  it.  If  there  are  any 
questions  in  your  mind  in  that  regard  they 
can  be  answered  by  the  recent  report  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  en¬ 
titled:  Employment  in  Manufacturing, 
1899-1939 — An  Analysis  of  Its  Relation  to 
the  Volume  of  Production.  In  this  report 
the  Bureau  points  out  that  the  industries 
with  particularly  large  increases  in  both 
employment  and  output  between  1899  and 
1939  were  in  general  those  in  which  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  declines  occurred  in  em¬ 
ployment  per  unit  of  product.  It  mentions 
the  automobile  industry  ds  having  cut  jobs 
per  unit  most  sharply  in  that  period  and 
yet  registering  the  largest  gains  both  in 
total  numbers  employed  and  in  output.  In 
contrast  the  lumber  industry  increased  its 
employment  per  unit  of  product  and 
suffered  a  sharp  reduction  both  in  total 
employment  and  total  output.  In  the  light 
of  this  report  it  should  be  clear  to  you  why 
we  decided  to  make  high-level  production 
our  primary  objective. 

You  may  say  that  the  term  high-level  em¬ 
ployment  is  just  as  meaningless  as  full 
employment.  Perhaps  it  is,  until  its  mean¬ 
ing  is  spelled  out.  That  is  what  I  propose 
to  do.  When  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  was  organized  we  realized 
that  if  we  hoped  to  make  any  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  the  postwar  employment 
problem,  our  first  job  was  to  get  the  facts. 
Facts  are  illusive  and  lack  glamor,  but  I 
have  never  forgotten  what  President  Wil¬ 
bur  of  Stanford  said  many  years  ago:  ‘*If 
you  don’t  get  the  facts,  the  facts  will  get 
you.”  Now,  I  propose  to  give  you  the  facts. 
I  propose  to  tell  you  exactly  what  we  be- 
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lieve  will  constitute  high-level  employment 
after  the  war. 

Peacetime  Economy 

In  order  to  develop  the  facts  we  went 
back  to  1940,  our  last  peacetime  year.  We 
did  that  because  we  realized  that  there  is 
no  relation  whatsoever  between  our  present 
war-economy  and  a  peacetime  economy. 
Taking  employment  first,  we  found  that 
approximately  forty-six  million  people 
were  gainfully  employed  in  the  United 
States  in  1940.  Less  than  six  hundred 
thousand  of  them  were  either  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces  or  working  in  armament 
production.  From  an  employment  stand¬ 
point,  the  situation  in  1940  was  not  satis¬ 
factory  because  it  is  estimated  that  there 
were  from  six  to  nine  million  competent 
workers  unemployed. 

In  contrast  to  1940,  it  is  estimated  that 
by  the  end  of  this  year  more  than  sixty- 
two  million  people  will  be  employed  in  our 
working-fighting  force,  and  of  this  number 
no  less  than  twenty  millions  will  be  di¬ 
rectly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  war 
goods.  If  we  had  to  provide  employment 
for  all  of  these  people  after  the  war  the 
task  would  be  staggering,  but  that  is  not 
likely. 

Assuming  that  several  million  women, 
along  with  overage  and  underage  men,  will 
return  to  their  homes  after  the  fighting 
stops,  leading  economists  estimate  that  we 
will  have  to  provide  regularly  something 
like  fifty-eight  million  jobs,  with  a  normal 
work  week,  to  have  a  satisfactory  level  of 
employment.  Approximately  two  million 
of  these  will  be  in  the  Armed  Forces,  so 
that  industry  and  Government  presumably 
will  have  to  provide  some  fifty-six  million 
jobs. 

Jobs  stem  from  the  output  of  goods  and 
services.  The  economists  estimate  that  to 
provide  fifty-six  million  jobs  our  output  of 
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goods  and  services  in  the  postwar  period 
would  have  to  total  between  135  and  145 
billion  dollars  a  year.  This  estimate  is 
made  in  terms  of  the  1940  dollar.  Please 
note  I  speak  of  gross  output  and  not  na¬ 
tional  income.  You  can  appreciate  the 
enormity  of  that  job  when  I  tell  you  that 
in  1940,  when  our  gross  output  of  goods 
and  services  exceeded  that  for  any  previous 
single  year,  it  totaled  less  than  100  billion 
dollars.  Under  the  pressure  of  war  our  out¬ 
put  this  year  is  expected  to  approximate 
155  billion  dollars  but,  as  I  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  there  is  no  relation  whatsoever  be¬ 
tween  a  wartime  and  a  peacetime  economy. 

Place  of  Private  Industry 

How  can  private  industry  achieve  the 
high-level  production  necessary  to  make  its 
maximum  contribution  to  the  attainment 
of  what  we  consider  a  satisfactory  level  of 
employment? 

I  should  like  to  answer  that  question  by 
telling  you  that  in  the  consideration  of  this 
problem  the  men  associated  with  me  in 
the  Committee  for  Economic  DevelopAient 
have  come  to  two  main  conclusions:  First, 
Individual  enterprises  must  start  now  to 
plan  their  own  postwar  products  and  post¬ 
war  markets;  and  second.  The  environ¬ 
ment  in  the  postwar  period  must  be  favor¬ 
able  to  the  expansion  of  enterprise. 

Now  I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 
proposes  to  make  its  contribution.  First, 
let  me  mention  that  1  have  no  confidence 
whatever  in  the  ability  of  any  agency — 
public  or  private — to  make  over-all  plans 
for  our  economic  system,  or  for  our  busi¬ 
ness  program.  However,  I  do  have  the 
highest  confidence  in  the  ability  of  indi¬ 
vidual  businessmen  to  plan  for  the  future 
of  their  own  businesses.  In  my  opinion  the 
initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprisers  in  this  country  consti¬ 


tute  one  of  our  greatest  national  resources. 
The  problem  is  to  develop  properly  this 
great  resource,  to  stimulate  hard  thinking 
on  the  part  of  these  entrepreneurs. 

We  are  not  overly  concerned  a  jout  plan¬ 
ning  by  the  very  large  employers,  some 
five  hundred  of  the  three  million  business 
establishments  in  this  country.  They  have 
t'le  resources  and  the  technical  ability  to 
do  a  first-class  job  of  their  own.  It  is  the 
smaller  businesses — the  approximately  two 
million  actual  employers  and  the  one  mil¬ 
lion  self-employers — which  need  both  en¬ 
couragement  and  help  in  getting  their  pro¬ 
grams  under  way.  In  the  aggregate  these 
work-givers  provide  many  millions  of  jobs. 
They  are  the  grass  roots  from  which  our 
economy  grows.  They  are  the  shocilt  troops 
we  must  use  to  win  our  objectives.  They 
must  start  planning  now,  and  they  must 
plan  boldly,  and  they  must  plan  intelli¬ 
gently. 

But  the  soundest  of  individual  planning 
will  come  a  cropper  unless  the  economic 
environment — the  business  climate  in  the 
postwar  world — is  favorable  to  expansion 
of  enterprise. 

Research  Planning 

The  Conference  Board,  the  National  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Economic  Research  and  the  univer¬ 
sities  have  contributed  significantly  to  the 
economic  thinking  of  our  country  for  many 
years.  However,  there  is  such  a  tremendous 
need  for  an  improved  climate  that  all 
available  economic  brainpower,  not  now 
utilized,  should  be  mobilized  and  concen¬ 
trated  on  a  study  of  the  policies  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  business,  and  labor,  that  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  production  and 
employment.  Our  group  firmly  believes 
that  all  policies  which  interfere  in  any  way 
with  expanding  production  and,  therefore, 
with  employment,  must  be  changed.  They 
took  the  position  that  the  approach  to 
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these  studies  must  be  eompletely  objective, 
and  solely  in  the  public  interest.  They 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could 
make  our  greatest  contribution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  setting  up  an  entirely  new  tempo¬ 
rary  research  organization  to  carry  forward 
studies  with  the  sole  objective  of  suggesting 
changes  which  would  help  to  maintain  a 
free  and  dynamic  society.  The  policies  to 
be  studied  are  being  selected  by  a  research 
committee  of  businessmen,  with  the  advice 
of  a  distinguished  group  of  economists  and 
social  scientists. 

The  research  group  will  go  into  a  lot  of 
complex  questions.  Incentives  for  venture 
capital  will  be  studied — and  the  impact  of 
taxation  on  those  incentives.  They  may 
suggest  how  best  war  contracts  may  be  ter¬ 
minated  to  bring  about  fair  settlements 
quickly^  so  that  contractors  can  get  their 
money  in  a  few  months  and  turn  it  into 
productive  channels  promptly.  They  may 
have  recommendations  about  the  disposal 
of  war  plants,  about  what  to  do  with  sur¬ 
plus  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  war  .  .  .  and 
about  many  other  problems,  the  answers 
to  which  may  easily  set  the  pattern  of  our 
economy  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 

The  eeonomists  will  publish  their  con¬ 
clusions  without  revision  or  censorship 
from  the  businessmen  on  the  committee. 
The  latter  will  retain  only  one  prerogative 
in  this  connection — that  is,  the  right  to 
dissent. 

I  am  certain  that  much  good  will  come 
as  a  result  of  bringing  together  these  addi¬ 
tional  professors  from  their  ivory  towers 
and  the  businessmen  from  their  counting 
houses  in  this  area  of  productive  social 
action.  The  only  objective,  remember,  is 
to  examine  those  policies  whieh  affect  pro¬ 
duction  and,  therefore,  job  creation,  and, 
where  necessary,  to  recommend  changes  in 
the  interest  of  the  general  public  welfare. 

Any  policies  of  business  which  are  op- 
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posed  to  the  general  public  welfare  should 
give  way — as  should  any  policies  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  labor.  If  we  are  going  to  win 
the  peace  after  this  war,  businessmen  will 
have  to  be  Americans  fiurst  and  businessmen 
second  and  labor  leaders  will  have  to  be 
Americans  first  and  labor  leaders  second. 
That  also  goes  for  the  farmers  and  the 
Government  administrators. 

Conditions  for  Growth 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
a  few  eonditions  must  characterize  any 
economy  in  which  free  enterprise  is  to  re¬ 
main  the  structural  base.  Among  these  are: 

1.  There  must  be  a  restoration  of  re¬ 
wards  for  risk-taking  on  the  part  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry.  Our  tax  laws  must  be 
so  revised  as  to  stimulate  vigorously  the 
entrance  of  venture-eapital  into  productive 
enterprise — where  jobs  can  and  will  be 
created. 

2.  Some  solution  must  be  found  for  the 
special  problems  of  small  businesses.  It 
has  been  too  tough  for  small  businesses  to 
be  Jiorn  of  late — and  even  tougher  for 
them  to  stay  alive.  Small  business  is  the 
bedrock  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

3.  Both  business  and  Government  must 
make  every  effort  to  see  that  competition 
is  put  back  into  the  competitive  system — 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  Competition 
is  a  stimulant  for  the  enterpriser.  Without 
it  his  initiative  and  resourcefulness  cannot 
be  brought  into  full  play. 

Our  Committee  is  concerned  directly 
only  with  the  domestic  economy.  But  the 
international  economic  climate  which  pre¬ 
vails  after  the  war  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  employment  in  private  industry 
in  America.  Because  of  the  great  strides 
being  made  in  the  field  of  aeronautics,  all 
natural  boundaries  are  disappearing  rapid¬ 
ly.  America  of  the  postwar  period  will 
hold  an  entirely  different  position  in  this 
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world  of  ours  than  the  America  of  the 
Thirties.  By  the  time  this  war  ends  every 
country  in  the  world  will  he  our  close 
neighbor.  In  the  light  of  this  geographical 
revolution,  does  not  isolationism  become 
a  thing  of  the  past?  Are  not  those  of  us 
who  persist  in  thinking  as  isolationists 
headed  down  a  blind  alley? 

It  Can  Be  Done 

Given  a  favorable  economic  climate, 
given  the  courage  to  plan  boldly,  and 
given  the  will  to  do  the  job,  we  have  every 
chance  of  meeting  the  challenge  of  postwar 
production  and  employment  successfully — 
because  the  market  is  going  to  be  there — 
in  a  big  way. 

Certainly  the  desire  for  goods  will  be 
in  the  people’s  hearts.  The  money  to  buy 
will  he  in  their  hands.  As  the  war  ends, 
the  nation  will  be  experiencing  a  boom  in 
terms  of  national  income — and  a  depres¬ 
sion  in  terms  of  what  civilians  have  been 
able  to  buy  with  the  income.  People  will 
want  new  things;  many  of  them  will  need 
new  things;  and  almost  all  of  them  will 
have  more  savings  than  they  ever  had 
before  in  their  lives. 

Even  in  the  field  of  capital  goods,  vast 
immediate  expenditures  for  reconverting 
production  back  to  peacetime  output  will 
be  necessary  in  many  plants,  where  arma¬ 
ment  machinery  will  become  as  useless  as 
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did  peacetime  tools  when  war  began.  ’^Most 
of  the  normal  replacement,  as  well  as  the 
desired  increases  in  capacity,  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  postponed  until  after  the  war,” 
says  the  Department  of  Commerce’s  new 
study.  Markets  After  the  fPar,  “and  that 
is  accentuated  by  a  forced  liquidation  of 
business  inventories  beginning  in  the  last 
half  of  1942.” 

Moreover,  in  this  short  war  period  we 
have  compacted  as  much  technological  de¬ 
velopment  as  might  ordinarily  have  taken 
place  in  a  couple  of  decades  and  no  one 
knows  what  the  future  holds. 

All  of  these  factors  will  combine  to  help 
us  get  jobs  to  the  idle  millions  before  long 
unemployment  brings  them  fear,  and  dis¬ 
illusionment,  and  want. 

Attacking  this  task  of  insuring  high-level 
production  and  employment  gives  us  as 
businessmen  an  inspiring  chance — by  bold 
action  based  on  bold  planning — to  help 
build  a  better  new  world.  Certainly,  none 
of  us  wants  to  go  back  to  the  prewar  world 
of  the  Twenties  or  the  Thirties.  Americans 
are  fighting  and  dying  all  over  the  world 
to  preserve  your  freedom  and  mine.  The 
least  we  can  do  for  your  boys  and  mine  is 
to  assure  them  they  will  come  back  to  an 
America  offering  that  greatest  security  of 
all — security  of  opportunity.  As  has  been 
so  well  said,  let  us  take  our  hats  off  to  the 
past  but  our  coats  off  for  the  future. 


THE  RIGHTNESS  OF  IT 

I  HOLD  that  man  is  in  the  right  who  is  most  closely 
in  league  with  the  future. 


-Henrik  Ibsen 
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Fuel  Oil  Hationinq 

By  Joel  Dean 

The  word  ration  may  be  pronounced  to  rhyme  with  nation  or 
with  fashion^  but  the  preferreti  pronunciation  rhymes  it  with 
nation.  But  regardless  of  how  you  pronounce  it,  it  is  something 
which  affects  the  entire  nation,  and  fashion  has  nothing  to  <lo 
with  it.  It  is  a  vital  necessity.  This  report  on  the  situation  as  it 
exists  and  the  suggestions  for  the  successful  administration  of 
the  plan  are  of  major  importance  to  every  Property  Manager. 


^A.LL  property  managers  are  particularly 
interested  in  fuel  oil  rationing.  It  has  a 
vital  relationship  to  the  over-all  problem 
of  building  and  property  management  im- 
der  wartime  conditions  to  which  they  are 
devoting  their  time  and  talents.  Let  us, 
therefore,  give  a  brief  consideration  to  the 
particular  phases  of  the  fuel  oil  rationing 
plan  which  are  most  important  to  all  who 
are  engaged  in  real  estate  management. 

The  essential  objective  of  rationing  is 
to  make  available  scarce  products  for  mili- 
tarv  use  by  means  of  curtailing  the  civilian 
consumption  through  a  systematic  and 
equitable  distribution  among  all  users.  All 
subscribe  to  the  desirability  of  making 
available  to  the  Armed  Services  and  to  our 
war  production  program  whatever  supply 
of  any  commodity  is  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  the  war.  We,  as 
civilians,  are  willing  to  drastically  curtail 
our  own  consumption  of  essential  com¬ 
modities  to  that  end.  Rationing  equalizes 
this  sacrifice  and  equitably  distributes  the 
minimum  civilian  requirements  for  any 
commodity  so  that  each  secures  his  fair 
proportion.  It  accomplishes  this  distribu¬ 
tion  with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience, 
suffering,  reduction  in  efficiency  or  other 
undesirable  consequences. 

Who  would  have  believed  eight  months 


ago  that  we  could  divert  42  per  cent  of 
the  normal  civilian  consumption  of  fuel 
oil  to  military  and  war  production  uses 
with  a  minimum  of  discomfort  and  with 
little  or  no  apparent  damage  to  public 
health.  Yet,  that  is  exactly  the  curtailment 
in  civilian  use  that  was  made  during  the 
past  season  in  the  East  Coast  states.  Forty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  fuel  oil  that  was 
normally  used  to  heat  homes  and  for  other 
civilian  purposes  went  instead  to  fuel 
planes,  tanks,  ships,  and  to  the  munition 
plants  producing  these  engines  of  war. 
Every  gallon  of  oil  which  we,  as  civilians, 
saved  went  to  war  against  the  Axis.  Try 
to  imagine  what  the  results  would  have 
been  if  we  had  attempted  to  attain  this 
same  result  without  rationing. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  our  fuel  oil  ration¬ 
ing  plan  for  the  past  year  had  to  be 
whipped  into  shape  with  very  short  notice. 
Furthermore,  let  us  recall  that  there  were 
no  guideposts  nor  landmarks  to  show  us 
the  way.  It  was  a  pioneering  program  from 
the  start.  In  making  preparations  to  ra¬ 
tion  gasoline  we  had  the  experiences  of 
England,  Australia,  Canada  and  a  number 
of  continental  countries  in  Europe  to  guide 

'Speech  before  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  Denver,  Colorado,  August  27,  1943. 
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08,  but  no  one  had  ever  attempted  to  ration 
fuel  oil  before.  We  knew  that  wc  were 
going  to  make  a  lot  of  mistakes  and  that 
we  would  have  to  change  and  modify  our 
plan  as  we  went  along. 

So,  just  as  soon  as  we  had  gotten  last 
year's  program  launched,  in  fact,  even  he> 
fore  it  was  launched,  we  began  a  syste¬ 
matic  study  of  our  day-by-day  operating 
experiences  that  we  might  be  on  the  alert 
for  any  opportunities  to  improve  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Fuel  Rationing  Division  has 
made  every  effort  to  incorporate  in  the 
1943-44  plan  all  the  lessons  of  a  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  fuel  oil  rationing.  Members 
of  the  Fuel  Oil  Industry  were  urged  to  be 
brutally  frank  in  sending  suggestions  and 
criticisms  based  on  their  operating  experi¬ 
ence.  The  hundreds  of  resulting  sugges¬ 
tions  were  carefully  analyzed  and  discussed 
with  various  industry  groups.  Local  meet¬ 
ings  with  Industry  members  were  held  by 
our  field  organization,  in  preparation  for 
a  Washington  planning  meeting.  An  In¬ 
dustry  Advisory  Council,  expanded  to  be 
even  more  representative,  participated 
actively  by  discussing  and  voting  on  each 
major  aspect  of  the  plan.  Advisory  groups 
of  industry  specialists,  such  as  trade  as¬ 
sociation  executives,  accounting  officials, 
and  advertising  men  have  also  thrashed 
out  the  details  of  the  plan  that  affect  their 
particular  field.  In  a  further  effort  to  as¬ 
sure  a  practical  plan  we  eonsulted  with 
our  own  field  organization,  local  board 
members,  consumer  and  labor  advisory 
groups,  public  health  officials.  Members  of 
Congress,  Governors,  and  Mayors.  Almost 
all  the  changes  in  this  year’s  plan  are  the 
result  of  the  industry’s  operating  exper¬ 
ience  and  are  beneficial  both  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  to  the  industry.  The  Division 
expects  to  continue  active  industry  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  improvement  of  the  planning 
and  operating  of  the  program. 
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The  petroleum  requirements  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  war  industries  make 
imperative  the  continuance  of  fuel  oil  ra¬ 
tioning  for  the  1943-44  heating  season  in 
the  same  thirty-three  states  and  District 
of  Columbia  that  are  now  rationed.  During 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  some  consid¬ 
eration  was  given  to  changing  the  fuel  oil 
rationed  area,  hut  it  was  finally  determined 
hy  the  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War 
that  the  rationed  area  should  continue  the 
same  as  last  year.  The  need  for  rationing 
and  the  areas  to  be  rationed  are  determined 
by  the  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War. 
The  rationing  program  is  then  developed 
and  administered  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

While  it  is  true  that  current  petroleum 
production  and  transportation  facilities 
might  be  adequate  to  meet  a  normal  peace¬ 
time  demand,  they  will  not  meet  the  great¬ 
ly  increased  demands  caused  by  war.  This 
makes  it  necessary  to  cut  civilian  consump¬ 
tion  to  the  hone  and  assure,  through  ra¬ 
tioning,  that  the  limited  supply  will  he 
equitably  distributed.  Even  though  petrol¬ 
eum  will  be  transported  into  the  East  Coast 
area  this  winter  at  a  faster  daily  rate  than 
in  peacetime,  the  military  and  war  in¬ 
dustry  requirements  have  been  stepped  up 
so  enormously  that  the  quantity  of  fuel 
oil  available  for  the  civilian  must  continue 
to  be  curtailed  to  the  essential  minimum. 

To  successfully  prosecute  the  war,  we 
must  fully  meet  the  petroleum  require¬ 
ments  of  our  Armed  Forces,  our  war  in¬ 
dustries,  and  give  the  necessary  assistance 
to  our  Allies.  Fuel  oil  rationing  thus  con¬ 
tinues  as  a  vital  part  of  the  war  effort. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  highlight  the 
changes  and  simplifications  in  fuel  oil  ra¬ 
tioning  for  the  new  heating  season  which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  property 
managers. 
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Zones — The  rationed  area  was  divided 
into  four  thermal  zones  which  cut  across 
the  country  horizontally  from  the  East 
Coast  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  limi¬ 
tation  area.  These  zones  were  established 
on  the  basis  of  weather  experience  and 
were  delineated  from  north  to  south  as 
zones  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  The  limitation  area 
will  continue  to  be  divided  into  zones  and 
one  of  the  many  improvements  in  the 
rationing  program  for  the  1943-44  season 
is  a  revision  of  the  zone  arrangement  to 
give  greater  flexibility.  The  former  Ther¬ 
mal  Zones  A,  B,  and  C  have  each  been 
separated  vertically  along  the  dividing  line 
between  Petroleum  Administration  for 
War  Districts  1  and  2  which  roughly  fol¬ 
lows  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Because 
the  supply  and  transportation  problems  of 
the  two  Districts  are  quite  dissimilar  and 
the  degree-day  pattern  is  frequently  differ¬ 
ent,  the  new  zone  arrangement  will  permit 
a  more  efficient  administration  of  the  ra¬ 
tioning  procedure. 

Heat  and  hot  water  ration  coupons  will 
be  identified  with  the  new  zones  in  the 
coupon  text  and  will  also  be  colored  dis¬ 
tinctly.  The  adjustment  of  coupon  va^es, 
to  compensate  for  unusual  weather  and  to 
balance  the  supply  and  demand  in  the 
various  geographical  areas,  will  thus  be 
greatly  facilitated.  There  will  be  a  total 
of  seven  zones  instead  of  four  as  last  year. 

Heating  Periods  —  The  heating  period 
system  was  devised  primarily  to  permit 
closer  control  of  the  rate  of  consumption 
in  accordance  with  weather  variation  and 
available  supplies  by  geographical  area. 
Periods  also  help  the  consumer  budget 
his  rations  and  prevent  unjustifiable  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  coupons  with  resulting 
shortages  of  product  in  the  affected  area. 
Since  the  supply  and  transportation  situa¬ 
tion  is  more  critical  in  the  Eastern  area 
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(Petroleum  Administration  for  War  Dis¬ 
trict  1),  our  industry  advisors  voted  to  re¬ 
tain  five  thermal  periods  in  that  area.  For 
similar  reasons,  the  five  period  system  will 
be  retained  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  region. 

Among  the  improvements  in  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  the  period  system  will  be  longer 
validity  of  coupons.  The  coupons  for  each 
period  will  remain  valid  for  consumer  use 
throughout  the  entire  succeeding  period, 
thus  eliminating  many  of  the  small  deliv¬ 
eries.  In  the  Midwest  (PAW  District  2), 
the  less  critical  supply  situation  will  per¬ 
mit  combining  coupon  validity  for  Periods 
two  and  three,  likewise  Periods  four  and 
five.  This  will  mean  only  three  periods  of 
coupon  validity  in  that  area. 

Inventory  Reserve  —  An  inventory  re¬ 
serve  has  been  provided  by  dividing  the 
entire  heat  and  hot  water  ration  into  six 
equal  portions — five  for  use  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  coupon  validity  periods  and  the 
sixth  to  serve  as  the  inventory  reserve,  us¬ 
able  at  any  time.  This  reserve  provides 
the  consumer  a  backlog  for  consumption 
in  unusually  cold  weather  and  for  aug¬ 
menting  an  otherwise  uneconomical  de¬ 
livery.  It  also  supplements  Period  one  ra¬ 
tion  for  summer  fill  up  and  thus  improves 
the  industry's  inventory  and  supply  situa¬ 
tion.  Inventory  reserve  coupons  will  be 
valid  throughout  the  entire  heating  year 
and  are  for  a  fixed  gallonage. 

Determination  of  Rations  for  Private 
Dwellings  —  The  rations  for  heat  and  hot 
water  (Form  R-llOO  category)  for  the 
1943-44  season  are  nearly  all  issued  now 
except  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  (where  a 
partial  reissuance  was  made  in  May) .  Most 
consumers  will  receive  approximately  the 
same  ration  as  last  season,  except  when 
they  voluntarily  request  a  smaller  ration. 
The  ration  for  next  year  will  include  in¬ 
creases  given  last  year  for  changes  of  cir- 
cumstanee  but  will  not  inelude  auxiliary 
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and  supplementary  rations  which  were,  in 
most  cases,  occasioned  hy  nonrecurring 
situations. 

Experience  gained  during  a  full  heating 
season  indicates  that  many  small  homes 
received  disproportionately  large  cuts  in 
the  rations.  Two-thirds  of  the  historical 
consumption  adjusted  to  normal  of  a  large 
number  of  these  small  homes  fell  above 
the  maximum  of  the  range.  Their  ration 
was  determined  at  the  maximum  of  the 
range,  which  resulted  in  cutting  many  of 
these  rations  more  than  33-1/3  per  cent. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  limitation  area 
the  severe  cut  affected  only  the  very  small 
homes,  but  progressively  larger  homes  were 
affected  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts 
of  the  rationed  area.  Therefore,  certain 
increases  in  consumer  rations  are  provided : 

1.  Adjustment  for  centrally  heated 
small  homes  —  If  the  necessary  liv¬ 
ing  space  is  less  than  600  square  feet 
in  Zones  A1  and  A2,  the  ration  is  to 
he  recalculated  according  to  a  new 
simplified  table  (Form  R-1171).  Pro¬ 
ceeding  south,  the  maximum  floor 
area,  for  small  homes  to  be  recalcu¬ 
lated  is  increased.  The  upper  limit 
in  Zones  B1  and  B2  is  700  square 
feet  in  the  northern  part  and  800 
square  feet  in  the  southern  part. 
Within  the  approximate  area  of 
Zones  Cl  and  C2,  the  recalculation 
figure  is  900  square  feet  and  in  Zone 
D  the  corresponding  figure  is  1,000 
square  feet.  Local  Boards  are  fur¬ 
nished  the  information  as  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  limit  to  be  used  in  the  various 
areas  for  recalculation  purposes. 

2.  Adjustment  for  small  homes  using 
space  heaters  —  A  recaleulation  and 
upward  adjustment  will  be  made  for 
small  homes  heated  by  spaee  heat¬ 
ers.  The  upper  limit  for  recalcula¬ 
tion  will  be:  in  the  approximate  area 
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of  Zones  A1  and  A2,  425  square  feet; 
in  the  northern  part  of  Zones  B1  and 
B2,  475  square  feet  and  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part,  500  square  feet;  and  in  the 
approximate  area  of  Zones  Cl  and 
C2  and  Zone  Dl,  550  square  feet. 

3.  Change  in  area  ceiling  for  large 
homes  —  The  new  area  ceiling  will 
be  3,000  square  feet  for  the  first  per¬ 
son  (instead  of  2,000  square  feet) 
plus  600  square  feet  for  the  second 
person  and  300  square  feet  for  each 
additional  person.  Rations  affected 
by  this  revision  will  be  recalcuated. 

4.  Upward  adjustment  for  all  homes  in 
lower  part  of  Zone  Dl  —  Experience 
for  the  past  heating  season  indicates 
the  need  for  an  upward  adjustment 
for  all  homes  in  the  lower  part  of 
Zone  Dl  and  these  adjustments  will 
he  made  according  to  a  table  issued 
to  local  Boards  in  that  affected  area. 
(This  adjustment  will  also  be  made 
for  house  trailers  in  that  area.) 

5.  House  trailers  —  House  trailers  will 
he  allowed  last  year’s  ration  plus 
all  supplemental  rations  (no  auxil¬ 
iary  rations).  In  no  event  may  they 
receive  a  ration  more  than  twice  the 
maximum  of  the  range.  (In  lower 
Zone  Dl,  this  maximum  is  increased 
over  last  year.) 

Rations  for  Premises  Other  Than  Private 
Dwellings  —  The  rations  for  heating  prem¬ 
ises  other  than  private  dwellings  (1101 
category)  will  be  issued  in  a  very  simple 
manner.  Rations  will  be  determined  by 
the  same  method  as  last  year.  If  no  adjust¬ 
ment  has  been  made  for  a  change  of  cir¬ 
cumstance  since  the  original  1942-43  ra¬ 
tion  was  issued  and  no  voluntary  deduction 
requested,  the  same  ration  will  be  issued. 

Coupons  and  Other  Evidences 

For  heating  and  hot  water  consumers 
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there  will  be  four  classes  of  coupon  sheets. 
Class  3  sheets  (fixed  value  coupons)  will 
be  used  this  season  for  hot  water  rations 
and  for  heating  rations  of  less  than  300 
gallons.  Class  4  sheets  (with  1-unit  cou¬ 
pons)  will  be  used  for  consumers  whose 
rations  are  300  gallons  or  more  but  whose 
storage  capacity  is  too  small  to  permit  the 
practical  use  of  50  gallon  (at  par)  coupons. 
Class  5  coupon  sheets  (with  5-unit  cou¬ 
pons)  will  be  issued  to  consumers  whose 
rations  are  from  500  to  4,000  gallons  and 
with  sufficient  storage  capacity  to  permit 
use  of  50  gallon  (at  par)  coupons.  Class 
6  sheets  (with  25-unit  coupons)  will  be 
used  for  consumers  whose  rations  are  over 
4,000  gallons  and  whose  storage  capacity 
will  permit  the  use  of  a  250  gallon  (at  par) 
coupon.  A  ceiling  of  50,000  gallons  annu¬ 
ally  will  be  imposed  on  the  use  of  cou¬ 
pons.  Consumers  whose  rations  are  from 
20,000  to  50,000  gallons  inclusive  may  use 
coupons  or,  at  their  option.  Fuel  Oil  De¬ 
posit  Certificates  and  use  ration  banking. 
Consumers  whose  rations  are  above  50,000 
gallons  annually  must  have  a  ration  bank¬ 
ing  account. 

Other  Simplifications  of  the  New  Coupon 
Sheets  —  There  are  several  improvements 
on  the  Class  4,  5,  and  6  coupon  sheet.  Im¬ 
portant  simplifications  are  the  elimination 
of  the  requirement  that  the  consumer 
write  the  serial  number  on  each  coupon, 
the  elimination  of  the  recording  of  de¬ 
liveries  on  coupon  sheets  by  the  dealers  and 
the  elimination  of  the  use  of  validation 
stamps  by  local  Boards.  Another  improve¬ 
ment  is  an  improved  distinction  between 
the  various  classes  of  coupons  by  clearer 
typography.  Other  improvements  in  the 
coupon  sheets  will  include  a  better  perfor¬ 
ation  and  a  greatly  improved  design  of  the 
sheet  for  tailoring,  filing,  and  general  fold¬ 
ing  purposes. 
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Nonheating  Users 

Consumers  eligible  for  rations  for  non¬ 
heating  purposes  will  not  be  included  in 
the  general  registration  during  the  summer 
but  will  continue  on  their  present  sched¬ 
ules.  On  this  basis,  commercial,  govern¬ 
mental,  and  industrial  rations  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  issued  quarterly.  The  cooking, 
lighting,  and  other  domestic,  institutional, 
and  miscellaneous  agricultural  rations  will 
continue  to  be  issued  on  a  semi-annual 
basis  in  accordance  with  the  present  sched¬ 
ules.  The  feature  providing  for  a  thirty- 
day  overlap  period  for  renewal  of  these 
rations  is  continued.  Ration  holders  in 
this  category  of  nonheating  uses  will,  like 
the  heating  users,  participate  in  ration 
banking  above  certain  levels. 

Fuel  Oil  Demand  Index 

Another  advantageous  feature  of  the 
1943-44  program  will  be  the  compilation 
of  accurate  information  on  the  product 
demand  by  type  of  fuel  oil  and  by  area. 
Each  applicant  is  to  fill  out  either  the  de¬ 
tachable  stub  of  the  re-application  form 
for  heat  and  hot  water,  R-1167,  or  the 
special  form,  R-1175,  (for  other  appli¬ 
cants),  indicating  his  supplier  and  the 
type  of  fuel  oil  used.  Local  Boards  will  then 
classify  the  applicant  by  type  of  consumer 
(but  not  by  name  and  address)  and  indi¬ 
cate  the  type  and  amount  of  the  ration 
issued  on  another  part  of  the  stub.  The 
total  issuance  of  rations,  and  thus  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  various  types  of  fuel  oil,  will 
be  immediately  available.  This  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  of  tremendous  value  to  the 
Supply  and  Distribution  Committees  in  al¬ 
locating  products  in  accordance  with  de¬ 
mand  by  area.  Of  course,  the  ration  holder 
will  not  be  restricted  to  the  supplier  in¬ 
dicated. 

Since  the  ration  holder's  name  will  not 
appear  on  the  information  stub,  part  of 
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Form  R-1167  (or  on  Form  R-1175)  no 
improper  use  of  this  information  may  be 
made. 

Ration  Banking 

Participants 

1.  A  ration  bank  account  may  be  op¬ 
ened  by  any  consumer  whose  ration 
is  between  20,000  and  50,000  gallons, 
inclusive,  annually.  He  will  receive 
his  ration  in  the  form  of  a  Fuel  Oil 
Deposit  Certificate  upon  request  to 
his  Board. 

2.  A  ration  bank  account  must  be  op¬ 
ened  by  any  consumer  whose  ration 
exceeds  50,000  gallons  annually. 

A  consumer  entitled  or  required  to 
open  a  ration  bank  account  must  open  the 
account  in  the  same  bank  in  which  he  now 
has  a  dollar  checking  account.  If  the  ap¬ 
plicant  does  not  have  a  dollar  checking 
account,  or  if  his  bank  does  not  participate 
in  ration  banking,  the  account  may  be 
opened  at  any  participating  bank  of  his 
choice.  In  opening  the  ration  bank  ac¬ 
count  the  depositor  will  fill  out  signature 
cards  according  to  the  bank's  requirements, 
similar  to  the  procedure  for  opening  a  dol¬ 
lar  checking  account.  The  depositor  who 
is  a  corporation,  partnership  or  association 
will  be  required  to  present  legal  papers 
authorizing  the  signature.  The  banks  will 
furnish  checks,  deposit  slips,  and  signa¬ 
ture  cards  to  the  depositor  without  charge. 
The  expense  of  ration  banking  is  borne 
by  the  Government. 

'A  depositor  will  fill  out  an  original  and 
a  duplicate  deposit  slip  listing  the  items 
covered  in  each  deposit.  The  bank  will 
acknowledge  receipt  of  the  deposit  by 
stamping  and  returning  the  duplicate  de¬ 
posit  slip  to  the  depositor  at  that  time.  Un¬ 
less  the  bank  notifies  the  depositor  of  an 
error  in  his  deposit,  the  deposit  slip  will 
serve  as  valid  proof  of  such  a  deposit.  If 


the  depositor  disagrees  with  a  notice  of 
correction,  he  must  notify  the  bank  within 
ten  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  notice  of  cor¬ 
rection.  Local  Boards  will  issue  Fuel  Oil 
Deposit  Certificates  for  the  different  heat¬ 
ing  periods  after  the  unit  value  for  the 
period  has  been  established.  Non-heating 
consumers  will  receive  their  certificates  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  for  which  the 
ration  is  issued. 

Fuel  Oil  Deposit  Certificate 

The  heating  consumer  will  ordinarily 
make  only  one  deposit  for  each  heating 
period.  The  consumer  will  deposit  his 
Fuel  Oil  Deposit  Certificate  by  endorsing 
his  name  on  the  back  of  the  Certificate. 
This  Certificate  is  valid  only  for  deposit 
in  the  bank  account  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  issued  and  is  not  negotiable  in  the 
trade  or  otherwise.  The  heating  consumer 
may  not  deposit  any  other  type  of  ration 
evidence. 

Procedure  for  Drawing  Ration  Checks 

1.  The  eonsumer  participating  in  ration 
banking  will  draw  fuel  oil  ration 
cheeks  for  fuel  oil  transferred  to 
him  by  his  supplier. 

2.  The  ration  holder  who  is  a  depositor 
and  who  converts  from  the  use  of 
fuel  oil  to  the  use  of  some  alternate 
fuel  will  surrender  his  unused  ra¬ 
tion.  He  will  issue  and  'teave  certi¬ 
fied  by  his  bank  a  ration  cheek  pay¬ 
able  to  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  submit  the  check  to  his 
local  Board. 

3.  Ration  checks  should  be  filled  out  in 
ink  or  on  a  typewriter  or  a  check- 
writer. 

4.  The  check  must  not  bear  a  date  later 
than  the  date  of  issuance. 

5.  The  banks  will  not  aecept  altered 
ehecks.  (If  an  error  is  made,  the 
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check  must  be  retained  by  the  de> 
.  positor  and  a  new  one  issued.) 

6.  Each  check  and  its  stub  must  be 
completely  filled  out  before  the  check 
is  issued.  However,  a  check  register, 
duplicate  voucher  or  any  similar 
record  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
check  stub.  All  ration  bank  deposi¬ 
tors  must  deposit  all  ration  checks 
which  they  receive. 

Records  and  Statements 

The  banks  will  periodically  issue  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  depositor’s  ration  banking 
transaction,  together  with  the  balance  in 
the  account  and  all  cancelled  ration  checks. 
Ration  check  stubs  or  records  used  in 
place  of  stubs,  duplicate  deposit  slips,  can¬ 
celled  ration  checks  returned  or  unissued 
checks,  unused  or  spoiled  check  forms  and 
bank  statements  must  be  retained  by  the 
depositor  for  at  least  two  years. 

Relationships  with  the  Banks 

All  banks  participating  in  ration  bank¬ 
ing  will  act  as  agents  for  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  Any  disagreement  con¬ 
cerning  details  of  ration  bank  accounts 
will  be  referred  to  the  District  Office  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  for  set¬ 
tlement.  Banks  have  been  specifically  in¬ 
structed  not  to  perform  any  special  serv¬ 
ices  for  ration  bank  depositors. 

These  are  the  principal  elements  of  the 
new  program  in  which  managers  of  real 
estate  properties  will  be  particularly  con¬ 
cerned.  You  realize  that  one  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  objectives  of  the  fuel  oil  rationing  plan 
was  to  encourage  conversions  to  other 
fuels.  Last  year  approximately  70,000,000 
barrels  of  fuel  oil  were  conserved  by  con¬ 
versions.  In  order  to  reach  the  over-all  goal 
of  100,000,000  barrels  annual  consumption 
in  conversions,  another  30,000,000  barrels 
must  be  converted  in  the  coming  months. 
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An  Inter-Agencies  Conversion  Policy 
Committee,  representing  all  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  concerned  with  this  prob¬ 
lem,  has  been  studying  all  factors  relating 
to  the  problem  for  a  number  of  months. 
This  Committee  periodically  reviews  the 
conversion  program  in  the  light  of  current 
developments  with  respect  to  the  supply 
of  coal  and  oil,  transportation  facilities, 
availability  of  critical  materials  and  man¬ 
power  in  order  to  make  whatever  adjust¬ 
ments  seem  necessary. 

As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  and  de¬ 
cisions  of  this  Committee,  an  amendment 
has  just  been  added  to  Fuel  Oil  Ration  order 
No.  11,  which  exempts  from  conversion  all 
consumers  in  premises  other  than  private 
dwellings  whose  current  ration  was  10,000 
gallons  of  fuel  oil  or  less  for  heat  and  hot 
water.  This  amendment  applies  to  the  en¬ 
tire  fuel  oil  rationed  area.  Some  months 
ago  this  provision  was  made  operative  in 
certain  areas  where  transportation  bottle¬ 
necks  and  other  local  factors  made  smaller 
conversions  impractical.  It  is  now  extended 
to  the  entire  fuel  oil  rationed  area.  As 
you  can  realize  the  principal  types  of 
buildings  affected  will  be  apartments,  ho¬ 
tels,  commercial  buildings,  and  other 
premises  of  the  type  with  which  property 
managers  are  probably  in  closest  contact. 

The  elimination  of  these  smaller  con¬ 
versions  will  make  possible  a  concentration 
on  the  larger  conversions  where  large  gal- 
lonages  can  be  saved  with  a  minimum  use 
of  critical  materials  and  without  placing 
any  burden  on  the  already  over-taxed  re¬ 
tail  coal  delivery  facilities. 

The  men  in  the  field  of  real  estate  man¬ 
agement  have  given  splendid  co-operation 
to  the  fuel  oil  rationing  program  during 
the  pdst  year.  None  of  us  like  rationing 
and  no  rationing  program  will  ever  be 
popular.  The  more  a  specific  program  af¬ 
fects  our  normal  way  of  living  and  doing 
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business,  the  less  acceptable  it  inevitably 
appears.  Fuel  oil  rationing  has  made  a 
very  definite  impact  on  our  established 
ways  of  life  but,  much  as  we  dislike  it, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
we  will  have  to  live  with  a  rationing  pro¬ 
gram  in  fuel  oil  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  sim¬ 
plify  this  plan  and  make  it  as  workable  as 
possible.  We  will  continue  in  our  efforts 
to  improve  and  further  streamline  the  pro¬ 


gram,  but  we  will  have  to  devote  our  ener¬ 
gies  for  the  duration  of  the  war  to  sensibly 
working  out  those  problems  which  inev¬ 
itably  arise  in  adjusting  ourselves  to  new 
and  unaccustomed  restrictions.  Fuel  oil  is 
as  important  as  bullets  and  fuel  oil  ration¬ 
ing  is  an  integral  part  of  our  war  effort. 
Its  sole  purpose  is  to  make  available  to  our 
military  forces  and  to  our  war  production 
industry  one  of  the  products  most  vital 
to  Victory. 


ONE  METHOD 

If  a  man  owe  a  debt  and  Adad  (the  storm  god)  in¬ 
undate  his  field  and  carry  away  the  produce,  or, 
through  lack  of  water,  grain  has  not  grown  in  the 
field,  in  that  year  he  shall  not  make  any  return  of 
grain  to  the  creditor,  he  shall  alter  his  contract-tablet 
and  he  shall  not  pay  the  interest  for  that  year. 

— The  Code  of  Hammurabi,  King  of  Babylon, 

2250  B.C. 
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Economies  IVecessary  Under 

Rent  Control 

By  H.  D.  Dermorif  C.P.M. 


The  Rent  Control  Act  has  brought  many  changes  into 
American  Business.  It  has  caused  Property  Managers 
sleepless  nights  and  worried  days.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  unfairness  of  the  results,  and  there  are  ample 
reasons  for  such  conclusions.  In  this  article,  some 
small  hope  is  offered  in  the  form  of  economies  which 
will  help  balance  the  budget  for  the  owner  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  tenant  co-operative  and  helpful. 


TThE  history  of  Rent  Control  is  a  twice- 
told  tale  but  a  few  observations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  might  aid  in  an  intelligent  approach  to 
the  topic  under  consideration.  In  the  first 
place  irregularities  and  injustices  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  evidence  themselves,  in  section 
after  section  of  the  country,  as  War  Pro¬ 
duction  expansion  brought  about  its  tre¬ 
mendous  impact.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
of  new  workers  were  thrust  upon  communi¬ 
ties  over  night,  and  the  resultant  bidding 
up  for  the  limited  number  of  living  quar¬ 
ters  might  shortly  have  gone  beyond  all 
reason,  had  our  Government  not  stepped 
in.  No  fair  minded  person  can  challenge 
the  whole-hearted  patriotic  motive  behind 
this  war  measure,  but  the  ills  of  adminis¬ 
tration  have  come  in  for  just  criticism. 
Headlines  pointedly  gave  reference  in  a 
recent  issue  to  a  resolution  of  the  Institute 
of  Property  Management  as  follows:  “The 
resolution,  which  follows  a  special  study 
of  the  subject  by  the  Institute  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Management,  points  out  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  of  OPA  is  conducting 
an  agency  that  in  practice  is  working 


chiefly  to  extend  tenant  interests.  It  is 
creating  class  dissension  through  the  kind 
of  publicity  and  propaganda  that  it  is  em¬ 
ploying.  It  has  allowed  an  increase  in  many 
other  ceiling  prices  but  has  failed  to  give 
real  estate  the  same  consideration.’’ 

Neither  tenants  nor  landlords  have  asked 
for  this  kind  of  administration,  and  neither 
wishes  to  be  granted  unfair  or  undue  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  other.  If  these  claims 
be  true,  and  the  integrity  of  the  evidence 
is  beyond  question,  then  correction  should 
and  must  come.  Without  such  correction 
there  is  no  need  to  discuss  economies,  since 
their  institution  and  success  can  only  be 
expected  if  there  is  a  mutual  appreciation 
of  interests. 

Two  Classifications 

Essential  economies  might  be  placed  in 
two  general  classifications;  namely;  Opera¬ 
tional  Economies,  and  Preservational  or 
Mrdntenance  Economies.  A  breakdown,  as 
to  the  intended  meaning  of  these  major 
headings,  and  some  thoughts  and  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  their  accomplishment,  is  the 
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aim  and  purpose  of  this  writing.  Let  it  be 
made  clear  at  the  outset  that  in  suggesting 
economies  in  operation  it  is  in  no  wise  in¬ 
tended  to  advocate  the  curtailment  of  any 
reasonable  regular  services  or  repairs,  and 
certainly  it  is  not  proposed  that  Rent  Con¬ 
trol  guaranties  be  evaded.  The  writer’s  ob¬ 
servation  has  been  that  there  are  still  many 
services  and  repairs,  called  for  and  many 
times  granted,  that  are  above  and  beyond 
those  dictated  by  reasonableness  or  Rent 
Control.  As  an  agent  or  owner  it  is  time 
to  take  stock  and  fairly  determine  where 
to  draw  the  line. 

First  Things  First 

Surely  the  consideration  of  decorations, 
and  a  fair  reasonable  policy  to  satisfy  ten¬ 
ant.  owner,  and  Rent  Control,  will  serve 
as  a  good  starting  place.  The  most  valua¬ 
ble  thoughts  offered  in  this  article  come 
from  a  plan  which  evolved  from  personal 
experience.  Fortunately  we  have  a  long 
established  policy  which  involves  personal 
inspection  by  the  property  manager  or  his 
assistant  before  passing  on  new  work.  It 
is  true  that  this  system  takes  a  great  deal 
of  time,  effort,  and  patience,  but  we  are 
able  to  weed  out  tbe  unnecessary  from  the 
necessary.  We  believe  this  detailed  w'ork 
results  in  more  income  dollars  for  our 
owners,  without  denying  our  tenants  a 
square  deal  in  the  all  important  matter  of 
a  clean,  presentable  place  in  which  to  live. 
Certainly,  even  under  a  most  strict  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Rent  Control  regulations,  repe¬ 
titious,  uncalled  for  redecorations  can  be 
eliminated,  and  valuable  labor,  materials, 
and  dollars  saved. 

As  difficult  a  problem  as  any  for  the 
property  manager  to  cope  with  is  the  one 
of  picking  out  the  warranted  from  the 
unwarranted  myriad  of  repair  calls  that 
are  received.  Almost  daily  we  hear:  “My 
oven  will  not  bake — my  refrigerator  freezes 


too  much  or  too  little  —  the  commode 
overflows,  etc.”  One  tenant  was  quite  per¬ 
turbed  because  we  would  not  set  up  a  re¬ 
frigeration  compressor  to  the  point  where 
meat  could  be  frozen  in  her  refrigerator. 
This  would  have  meant  spoiled  food  for 
eleven  other  tenants.  Another  tenant’s  serv¬ 
ant  pierced  a  set  of  refrigerator  coils  with 
a  sharp  instrument  while  trying  to  remove 
an  ice  tray — temper  and  ignorance,  yes, 
but  also  waste  and  expensive  replacement 
necessitated.  We  constantly  find  that  stoves 
a  bit  off  in  color  or  design  develop  more 
door,  spring,  and  oven  trouble  than  do 
others.  Plumbing  repairs  and  replacements 
are  constantly  made  necessary  by  negli¬ 
gence  and  lack  of  ordinary  care.  The  only 
answer  we  have  been  able  to  find  is  one 
that  calls  for  checking  and  rechecking  in 
case  of  doubt.  Janitors,  our  regular  re¬ 
pairmen,  and  sometimes  even  other  tenants 
are  of  help  in  this  respeet. 

Since  the  human  element  must  be  dealt 
with  it  can  only  be  hoped  to  remedy  a 
portion  of  this  problem,  and  the  method 
of  handling  must  be  varied.  Some  cases 
must  be  checked  until  every  reasonable 
doubt  of  need  is  removed.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  repairs  and  replacement  charges 
must  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant; 
for  example:  where  negligence  or  lack  of 
due  care  is  the  cause.  It  is  imperative,  also, 
to  profit  by  past  experience  and  learn  to 
distinguish  the  reasonable,  prudent  folks 
from  the  others.  In  the  final  analysis 
serviee  calls  must  be  carefully  measured 
from  the  standpoint  of  necessity  and  fault. 
Success  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  tenant 
co-operation  honestly  solicited  and  desired. 

Time  Saving 

Valuable  economies  can  be  attained  by 
the  grouping  and  routing  of  workmen  calls 
so  as  to  make  for  as  little  lost  motion  as 
possible.  The  advent  of  gasoline  and  tire 
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rationing  has  made  some  plan  of  routing 
and  grouping  necessary  and  in  time  more 
and  more  important  savings,  in  hours  and 
money  will  develop.  Urgent  matters,  of 
course,  call  for  immediate  special  trips,  but 
others  can  be  carried  several  days  if  need 
be,  and  tenant  co-operation  is  easily  ob¬ 
tained. 

Throng  a  little  extra  care  and  some 
additional  attention  to  general  cleanliness 
around  properties  it  is  possible  to  forestaU 
some  pest  control  expenditures.  Janitors 
can  be  better  trained,  and  tenants  tactfuUy 
guided  into  better  habits  of  sanitation.  Re¬ 
cently,  in  two  sixteen-unit  apartment  prop¬ 
erties,  the  occupants  developed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  leaving  fiUed  garbage  pails  in  the 
main  halls  over  night.  This  was  not  only 
unsightly,  but  could  have  developed  into 
a  sanitation  problem  of  major  importance. 
A  carefully  worded  letter,  stating  that  by 
order  of  the  city  health  authorities,  gar¬ 
bage  pails  could  only  be  left  in  the  halls 
for  a  brief  period  in  the  early  morning 
until  emptied  by  the  janitor,  brought  the 
desired  response. 

There  are  numerous  operational  econ¬ 
omies  that  can  be  attained  on  a  desirable, 
equitable  basis.  Attention  to  economies 
of  this  sort  are  patriotic  in  that  waste  of 
labor  and  materials  is  prevented  and  they 
are  thereby  made  available  for  more  im¬ 
portant  needs.  With  repair  costs  mounting 
daily  and  rents  fixed  there  is  a  need  for 
more  care  in  the  making  of  regular  oper¬ 
ational  outlays. 

Saving  Is  Important 

Preservational  or  maintenance  econo¬ 
mies  are  those  that  have  to  do  with  care 
and  attention  of  machinery  and  equipment 
that  is  irreplaceable  or  difficult  to  repair, 
due  to  war  economy  conditions.  Apart¬ 
ment  equipment  such  as:  heating  plants, 
wiring,  plumbing,  stoves,  tanks,  in-a-door 
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beds,  and  refrigerators  are  illustrative  of 
the  point  being  made.  There  is  no  greater 
responsibility  on  the  property  manager  to¬ 
day,  than  the  one  to  see  that  these  vital 
property  adjuncts  last  for  the  duration. 
Perhaps  one  illustration  will  adequately 
point  out  the  difficulties  that  are  increas¬ 
ingly  to  be  expected,  and  thus  doubly 
bring  home  the  need  for  preservation.  Five 
months  ago  a  heating  engineer  suggested 
that  the  automatic  vacuum  pump  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  property  be  replaced.  A  company 
representative  demanded  an  A-l-A  prior¬ 
ity  to  make  delivery.  After  all  the  facts 
were  explained  the  War  Production  Board 
granted  this  very  high  rating,  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  order  was  immediately  signed.  Four 
months  expired,  with  the  heating  plant 
limping  badly,  when  a  letter  from  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  arrived  explaining  that  Govern¬ 
ment  directives  have  now  superceded  all 
priority  ratings  and  no  definite  delivery 
date  can  be  promised. 

Probably  the  greatest  preservation  sav¬ 
ings  are  likely  to  result  from  what  might 
be  termed,  *‘nip  in  the  bud”  repairs,  that 
are  made  possible  by  regular  close  check¬ 
ups  and  attention  to  vital  equipment.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this  point 
as  it  presents  a  most  important  opportunity 
for  good  management  to  assert  itself,  as  a 
contributing  factor  in  bringing  about  econ¬ 
omies  and  helping  the  war  effort.  Within 
the  past  few  days  the  discovery  and  imme¬ 
diate  attention  to  a  small  leak  in  a  five 
section  hot  water  heating  boiler  averted  a 
large  expenditure,  a  complete  replacement, 
or  some  make  shift  arrangement  for  the 
duration.  It  follows  that  numerous  high 
cost  repairs  and  irreplaceable  equipment 
can  be  saved  by  early  attention  to  small 
needs. 

A«  Good  As  New 

A  number  of  times  stand-by  parts  such 
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as:  motors,  old  stove,  refrigerator,  and  in- 
a-door  bed  parts  have  not  only  saved  ap¬ 
purtenances  and  money,  but  have  facili¬ 
tated  a  resumption  of  service  quickly.  Not 
so  long  ago  a  spare  motor  was  used  to  re¬ 
place  one  that  failed  on  a  refrigerator  com- 
I  pressor  servicing  twelve  units.  Service  was 
only  interrupted  five  hours,  whereas  it 
took  a  month  for  the  faulty  motor  to  he 
repaired.  The  useful  life  of  many  stoves, 
in-a-door  beds,  and  refrigerators  can  be 
extended  by  a  frugal  jack-of-all-trades  with 
a  knack  for  salvaging  and  patching. 

Safety  controls,  such  as:  pressiirestats, 
.  thermostats,  low  water  cut-offs,  pop-off 
valves,  and  automatic  water  feeds,  can  be 
of  untold  value  in  avoiding  major  troubles. 
Periodic  check  ups  on  this  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  cannot  he  overemphasized  as  most 
of  these  contrivances  are  subject  to  me¬ 
chanical  failure.  The  advisability  of  in¬ 
stalling  safety  controls  where  possible,  and 
maintaining  the  efficiency  of  those  already 
in  operation,  needs  no  further  elaboration. 

Janitor  and  maintenance  man  education 
in  the  importance,  necessity,  and  method 
of  prolonging  the  useful  lifetime  of  scarce 
materials  and  equipment  must  be  brought 
about  if  maximum  preservation  and  econ¬ 
omy  is  to  be  attained.  When  rubber  re¬ 
frigerator  door  gaskets  could  no  longer  be 
had,  a  method  of  repair  by  the  use  of  ad¬ 


hesive  tape  was  devised,  and  taught  to 
others.  Plumbers  and  stoker  repair  special¬ 
ists  have  displayed  a  willingness  to  teach 
janitors  and  general  repairmen  how  to 
make  certain  minor  adjustments  and  re¬ 
pairs.  It  is  most  wise  that  advantage  be 
taken  of  these  opportunities  to  learn,  by 
regular  rental  agency  employees,  as  it  is 
forseeable  that  much  time  and  expense  can 
be  saved  in  the  future  by  eliminating  some 
dependence  on  the  specialist. 

Conclusion 

It  must  be  frankly  admitted,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  only  the  surface  has  been 
scratched,  and  a  few  suggestions  ventured, 
as  to  the  number  of  operational  and  pres- 
ervational  or  maintenance  economies  that 
might  be  conceived  and  exercised.  The  list 
herein  dealt  with  must,  of  necessity,  be 
varied  in  number  and  method  in  the  light 
of  each  individual  owner’s  or  propertv 
manager’s  experience  and  circumstances. 
It  is  enough  if  this  proves  a  stimulant  to 
more  thought  on  the  subject.  Just  a  final 
word  should  be  added  to  reiterate  that 
tenants  and  owners  alike  have  a  patriotic 
duty  to  be  reasonable  with  each  other  un¬ 
der  present  day  conditions,  but  fair  play 
is  being  hampered  by  partisan  tendencies 
in  the  interpretation  and  administration  of 
the  Rent  Control  Act. 
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Coal  Rationing  Prospects 

Newspaper  headlines,  the  whispers  of 
coal  salesmen,  and  government  “sugges- 
tions''  have  by  now  produced  a  welter  of 
conflicting  rumors  about  coal  rationing 
prospects  of  almost  the  same  dimensions 
as  that  which  involves  the  question  of 
the  drafting  of  pre>Pearl  Harbor  fathers. 
There  has  been  no  single  authoritative 
statement  or  discussion.  In  such  an  atmos* 
phere  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  for 
property  managers  to  plan  heating  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  coming  winter,  or  to  intelli¬ 
gently  advise  owners  regarding  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  coal  or  the  installation  of  new 
coal  burning  equipment.  For  this  reason. 
The  Journal  of  Property  Management  has 
asked  Kendall  Cady,  C.P.M.,  to  write  an 
opinion  concerning  the  possibility  of  a 
coming  coal  shortage  and  concerning  coal 
rationing  prospects  for  this  year.  Mr.  Cady 
has  not  only  made  an  intensive  study  of 
this  situation  but  over  the  past  few  months 
has  l>enefited  highly  from  an  unique  ac¬ 
cess  to  government  policy  making  sources 
on  the  coal  question. 

A  careful  reading  of  Mr.  Cady’s  predic¬ 
tions  and  a  study  of  his  suggestions  should 
help  to  put  property  managers  in  a  more 
advantageous  position  for  the  coming  heat¬ 
ing  season.  Obviously,  in  a  national  maga¬ 
zine  a  discussion  of  local  <x>al  situations  is 
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impossible  and  every  reader  is  advised  to 
learn  as  much  as  he  can  of  the  particular 
situation  in  the  localities  where  he  oper¬ 
ates.  Mr.  Cady’s  opinion  follows: 

Every  building  operator  should  im¬ 
mediately,  for  the  selfish  interest  of  his 
principal,  store  as  much  coal  as  he  it 
able  to  economically  put  away.  Only 
extreme  inconvenience  in  the  location 
of  additional  bins  or  the  necessity  of 
paying  very  high  and  unaccustomed 
trim  or  carrying  charges  should  temper 
this  policy.  This  amount  of  stored  coal 
should  be  kept  as  a  backlog  and  addi¬ 
tional  coal  ordered  as  fast  as  any  is  used 
from  the  backlog.  This  program  should 
continue  until  a  point  is  reached  next 
spring  where  the  amount  of  coal  stored 
exceeds  the  amount  needed  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  heating  season. 

Every  property  manager  should  care¬ 
fully  review  his  contacts  with  coal  com¬ 
panies.  He  should  assure  himself  of 
each  of  the  companies’  ability  to  secure 
coal.  He  should  also  assure  himself  of 
his  own  ability  to  influence  each  pur¬ 
veyor  to  sell  as  much  coal  to  his  (the 
property  manager’s)  buildings  as  the 
purveyor  gives  to  his  most  favored  cus¬ 
tomer. 

We  now  have  before  us  the  spectre 
of  rear  coal  shortages  next  winter.  The 
major  part  of  the  conversions  from  oil 
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to  coal  took  place  toward  the  end  of  the 
1942-43  heating  season  and  the  pressure 
of  these  converted  plants  on  the  solid 
fuel  market  has  not  as  yet  heen  truly 
felt. 

There  is  no  question  hut  that  there 
has  heen  a  general  tendency  among 
miners  to  slow  down  the  mining  process. 
It  is  also  true  that  there  has  heen  a  ten¬ 
dency  among  some  mine  operators  to 
retard  the  depletion  of  their  supply. 
Coal  retailers,  therefore,  have  not  heen 
getting  the  coal  they  ordered.  This  is 
the  root  of  government  ration  prepara¬ 
tions  and  local  coal  dealers*  hysteria. 

It  is,  however,  my  opinion  that  the 
amiable  settlement  of  the  wage  differ¬ 
ences  between  coal  miner  and  coal  oper¬ 
ator  will  result  in  a  new  frame  of  mind 
which  will  increase  over-all  production 
approximately  15  per  cent,  and  that  this 
15  per  cent  will  be  enough  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  coal  rationing. 

Despite  this  I  do  believe  that  there 
will  be  some  coal  shortage  this  winter. 
It  may  close  some  schools  and  places  of 
public  amusement  and  may  also  reduce 
the  temperatures  of  some  residential 
and  office  space.  I  do  not  feel,  however, 
that  the  shortage  will  be  serious  enough 
to  pre\ent  the  normal  use  of  residential 
buildings,  offices  or  other  work  space. 

There  can  be  no  question,  however, 
that  the  government  has  set  the  wheels 
in  motion  to  get  ready  for  coal  ration¬ 
ing.  The  system  is  now  being  created 
*  and  the  rationing  techniques  evolved. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  this  preparation, 
together  with  the  threat  of  potential 
rationing  (and  of  the  fact  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  put  it  in  use  at  any  mo¬ 
ment),  will  force  the  coal  operators 
and  the  coal  miners  (and  Mr.  Lewis  in 
particular)  to  settle  their  difficulties 
without  an  open  break.  The  tremen- 
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dous  weight  of  adverse  public  opinion 
which  would  fall  on  anyone  who  cre¬ 
ated  the  break  which  the  government 
could  identify  as  being  responsible  for 
rationing  should  be  successfuUy  deter¬ 
rent.  The  government  is  prepared  to 
put  the  rationing  program  into  effect 
immediately  following  the  public  an¬ 
nouncement  of  such  a  break,  thus  get¬ 
ting  full  advantage  of  public  opinion 
and  newspaper  headlines. 

The  weight  of  the  threat  of  coal  ra¬ 
tioning  wiU  also  undoubtedly  force  com¬ 
pliance  with  other  government  restric¬ 
tive  orders.  We  may  undoubtedly  look 
for  an  order  to  the  effect  that  no  dealer 
may  deliver  more  than  half  of  next  win¬ 
ter's  supply  of  coal  to  any  customer  un¬ 
til  he  has  delivered  that  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  every  customer's  fuel. 

The  recent  anthracite  restriction  to  SO 
per  cent  shipping  tonnage  is  of  no  im¬ 
portance  to  most  of  the  country',  since, 
as  a  practical  matter,  the  majority  of 
dealers  were  receiving  less  than  that 
percentage  of  the  anthracite  they  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  preceding  year  anyway. 
It  will,  however,  affect  those  areas  of 
the  Eastern  and  New  England  states 
which  have  been  receiving  a  greater 
supply  of  anthracites  than  they  received 
last  year. 

In  preparing  for  rationing  there  has 
been  some  attempt  among  dealers  and 
in  some  government  circles  to  put  the 
responsibility  for  the  details  of  ration¬ 
ing  on  the  retail  coal  dealer;  that  is, 
to  ration  him  and  allow  him  to  ration 
his  customers  as  he  sees  fit.  Obviously, 
in  such  situations,  the  coal  dealer  would 
furnish  adequate  coal  to  his  most  fa¬ 
vored  customers  and  no  coal  at  all  to 
the  ones  whom  he  disliked  or  who  were 
poor  credit  risks.  These  latter  persons 
would  then  be  forced  into  a  coal  black 
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market  which  would  demoralize  the 
price  situation  completely.  This  danger 
appears  so  obvious  to  me  that  I  have 
confidence  that  the  government  will  not 
allow  this  type  of  coal  rationing  to  go 
into  effect. 

As  this  is  being  written  on  September 
9th,  the  best  management  judgment,  in 
view  of  present  supply  and  possible 
rationing,  must  be  in  favor  of  real  coal 
hoarding.  This  is  so  because: 

There  will  be  coal  shortages  this  com¬ 
ing  winter. 

If  the  shortages  are  so  severe  as  to 
result  in  rationing,  it  may  well  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  users  to  secure  the  coal  to  which 
their  ration  certificates  entitle  them. 

There  will  be  an  increase  in  coal 
prices  in  the  very  near  future  which 
will  in  most  cases  more  than  offset  the 
extra  expense  of  unaccustomed  coal 
storage. 

Government  authorities  are,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fa^t,  urging  consumers  to  store 
extra  coal. 

The  Italian  Capitulation 
and  Our  Coal  Problem 

The  surrender  of  Italy  in  mid-Septem¬ 
ber  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
in  the  nation’s  newspapers  about  the  like¬ 
lihood  that  America  would  find  it  neces- 
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sary  to  supply  coal  to  Italy  for  domestic 
heat  and  for  the  operation  of  Italian  rail¬ 
roads.  Some  government  sources,  amongst 
them  Mr.  Ickes’  office,  have  issued  state¬ 
ments  reminding  the  public  that  most 
Italian  fuel  formerly  came  from  Germany 
and  also  reminding  us  of  the  military  and 
political  advantages  of  maintaining  these 
supplies  at  approximate  former  levels.  The 
Journal,  therefore,  asked  Mr.  Kendall 
Cady,  C.P.M.,  to  supplement  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  coal  rationing  prospects  with  a 
statement  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
Italian  capitulation  on  the  nation’s  solid 
fuel  supplies.  Mr.  Cady’s  statement  follows: 

Despite  the  astronomical  figures  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  press  concerning  Italian 
coal  requirements  and  the  certainty  that 
we  will  have  to  provide  some  solid  fuel 
to  either  England  or  Italy  the  practical 
side  of  the  picture  is  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  not  supply  the  bottoms  to 
haul  enough  coal  abroad  to  materially 
effect  the  domestic  situation. 

An  almost  negligible  speed-up  in  the 
coal  mining  procedure  would  cover  all 
of  the  lease-lend  fuel  requirements  to 
Italy.  The  notes  of  harmony  now  in  the 
air  indicate  that  we  may  accept  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  miner-owner  friction,  and 
a  consequent  increase  in  coal  produc¬ 
tion  before  the.  deadline  date  set  by 
John  L.  Lewis.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
will  be  a  strike. 
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Book  Reviews 

Housing  Yearbook,  1943  by  THE  NA¬ 
TIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOUSING 
OFFICIALS.  National  Association  of 
Housing  Officials,  Chicago,  1943.  159  pp. 
$3.00. 

N.  A.  H.  O.’s  ninth  Yearbook  carries  its 
usual  comprehensive  and  current  articles 
covering  various  housing  problems.  Most 
of  the  hook’s  space  is  given  over  to  reports 
on  1942  activities  of  Federal  agencies  eon- 
cerned  with  housing.  The  feature  articles 
are  on  NHA;  FPHA  public  housing; 
FHLB;  FSA  rural  housing;  WPB  priori¬ 
ties  in  the  war  housing  program;  OPA  rent 
control ;  FHA  first  war  year,  and  a  general 
summary  article  on  the  1942  housing  year 
with  a  glimpse  toward  postwar  planning 
written  by  the  editors.  There  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  directory  of  all  Federal  and  local 
housing  agencies. 

The  City:  Its  Growth,  Its  Decay,  Its 
Future  by  ELIEL  SAARINEN.  Rein¬ 
hold  Publishing  Corporation,  New  York, 
1943.  380  pp.  $3.50. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  this  first  Ameri¬ 
can  book  written  by  an  architect  and  de¬ 
signer  of  international  fame.  This  is  an¬ 
other  of  those  rare  books  that  comes  to  us 
occasionally  written  for  the  layman,  but 
stimulating  and  sound  enough  to  attract 


the  specialist.  It  is  not  too  dissimilar  to 
J.  L.  Sert’s  recent  scholarly  publication. 
Can  Cities  Survive?  (Reviewed  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  Journal). 

Following  a  natural  sequence,  this  book 
on  town  planning  falls  into  three  sections: 
(1)  The  Past,  which  covers  the  origin  of 
cities  as  illustrated  in  the  growth  of  the 
Medieval  town;  (2)  Toward  the  Future, 
which  considers  the  problems  of  today’s 
towns  and  suggests  revaluation  and  a  plan 
for  future  building;  and  (3)  Epilogue: 
Town  Design,  which  explains  town  design 
in  general  and  its  application. 

Saarinen  feels  that  the  matter  of  prime 
importance  is  the  prevading  indifference 
among  the  population  that  should  be 
thoroughly  examined  and  explained.  His 
analysis  of  civic  problems  is  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  war  or  postwar  times  in 
particular  but  rather  in  light  of  principles 
which  will  secure  results  that  are  both 
constructive  and  lasting.  His  considerations 
cover  town  planning  for  peace  or  war. 

Postwar  Planning  in  the  United  States. 

An  Organization  Directory.  The  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Fund,  New  York,  1943. 

101  pp.  $1.00. 

With  so  much  interest  and  time  being  de¬ 
voted  to  postwar  planning  this  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  is  of 
prime  value.  It  is  a  complete  revision  of 
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the  volume  published  last  year  and  gives 
up-tonlate  panoramas  of  137  different  agen* 
cies  in  the  U.  S.  working  in  the  field  of 
postwar  problems.  It  lists  each  agency  by 
name,  gives  its  form  of  organization,  its 
postwar  activities,  publications,  and  its  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  agencies  are  classified  by  types 
and  by  areas  of  major  interest.  Included 
is  a  list  of  bibliographies  on  postwar  plan¬ 
ning  of  use  to  anyone  wanting  to  know 
what  has  been  written  on  the  subject. 

The  Home  Mechanic  by  DOUGLAS  TUO- 
MEY.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1943.  182  pp.  $2.50. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  is  a  practical 
how-to-do-it  book  for  every  man  —  and 
woman  too — ^who  wants  to  make  simple 
repairs  around  the  house.  The  book  is  a 
serious  attempt  to  teach  the  amateur  the 
correct  handling  and  understanding  of 
tools — how  to  make  many  useful  objects 
and  do  household  repair.  The  many  dia¬ 
grams  scattered  throughout  the  book  are 
splendid  additions  to  the  clear  and  easy-to- 
follow  written  directions. 

Mr.  Tuomey  is  well  qualified  to  write  on 
carpentry  and  repairs.  He  has  been  writing 
for  many  years  for  such  magazines  as  House 
and  Garden  and  WomarCs  Home  Compan¬ 
ion. 

Tuomey  has  covered  many  subjects  such 
as  window  boxes,  modernizing  doors,  con¬ 
crete  steps,  fireplaces,  painting,  book¬ 
shelves,  etc.  and  gives  specific  instruction 
on  making  them.  The  book  is  just  the  sort 
of  manual  that  so  many  of  us  need  and 
want,  but  never  know  exists. 

Article  Reviews 

Office  Equipment  Must  Last  foe  the 
Dubation  by  ERNEST  W.  FAIR. 

Few  building  owners  and  managers  give 
any  thought  to  the  care  and  maintenance 
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of  their  office  equipment,  but  these  essen¬ 
tial  business  machines  cannot  be  replaced 
for  the  duration  and  without  them  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  building  management  office  would 
be  difficult  and  costly.  This  article  gives 
some  simple  but  practical  suggestions  con¬ 
cerning  the  care  and  maintenance  of  busi¬ 
ness  machines  that  will  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  making  them  last  during  the  war. 
Pointers  to\e  considered  are:  educate  em¬ 
ployees  in  maintenance  of  equipment ;  pro¬ 
vide  covers  and  see  that  all  equipment  is 
covered  when  not  in  use;  have  only  prop¬ 
erly  qualified  representatives  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  made  the  machine  repair  it; 
clean  machine  each  day  before  using  and 
numerous  other  things  that  will  keep  the 
equipment  in  your  offices  in  working  con¬ 
dition.  Building  and  Building  Management, 
August  1943,  pp.  17-18. 

What  About  Coal  and  Oil  This  Yeak? 
by  HARRY  S.  SHEDLOV. 

Rationing  of  fuel  products  is  vitally 
necessary,  but  a  new  program  may  make 
the  procedure  for  the  consumer  less  diffi¬ 
cult.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  fuel  will 
be  as  scarce  this  winter  as  last.  Fuel  con¬ 
servation  is  not,  as  many  may  feel,  a  selfish 
matter  on  the  part  of  building  managers. 
Transportation  of  fuel  products  is  a 
factor  to  be  considered  and  military  needs 
are  imperative.  This  article  is  written  by 
Chicago*s  Regional  Fuel  Rationing  officer 
and  gives  a  good  insight  into  the  rationing 
setups,  procedure  to  be  followed,  and  a 
forecast  of  what  we  may  reasonably  expect 
Skyscraper  Management,  August  1943,  pp. 
8-10. 

Internal  Migration  and  the  War  by 
HENRY  S.  SHRYOCK,  JR. 

There  is  much  current  interest  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  in-migrants  who  are 
swelling  the  populations  of  the  nation*s  war 
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industry  centers  will  remain  where  they  are 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  It’s  going  to  make 
quite  a  difference  to  property  managers, 
because  if  a  large  percentage  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  moves  from  the  war  centers  and 
filter  hack  to  their  homes  scattered  over 
the  U.  S.,  there  will  he  many  vacant  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  and  houses. 

Mr.  Shryock  is  the  acting  chief  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Population  Statistics,  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  His  article  is  based  on  Census  fig¬ 
ures  as  gained  from  issuance  of  War  Ration 
Books.  He  discusses  the  net  state  changes, 
gives  an  historical  comparison,  type  of  mi¬ 
grants  and  the  differences  of  metropolitan 
and  nonmetropolitan  areas.  He  concludes 
that  the  permanency  of  the  population 
gains  made  in  particular  areas  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  resiliency  of  the 
area’s  economy.  It  is  probable  that  if  in¬ 
dustries  cannot  shift  readily  to  peacetime 
production  there  will  be  wholesale  repa¬ 
triation  of  migrants.  Savings  and  Loans, 
August  1943  pp.  27-30. 

Today’s  Business  Conditions  and  the 
Apartment  House  Owner  by  RAY  M. 
SHIMMON. 

The  president  of  the  Apartment  House 
Owners  Association  of  Cleveland  gives  a 


good  summary  df  present  day  conditions, 
speaks  of  the  mismanagement  and  bung¬ 
ling  going  on  in  Washington,  touches  on 
postwar  planning,  points  out  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  organization  to  protect  realty  in¬ 
terests,  and  hints  of  considered  affiliation 
with  a  National  Association.  Apartment 
House  and  Building  Management,  August 
1943,  p.  6. 

Post-War  Heating  Trends  by  NORMAN 
J.  RADDER. 

Even  now,  while  it  is  necessary  to  worry 
about  getting  enough  fuel  to  heat  our 
homes,  apartments,  and  office  buildings,  far¬ 
sighted  individuals  are  looking  forward  to 
the  improvements  we  can  expect  after  the 
war.  .Wartime  appreciation  of  insulation 
has  made  us  realize  its  importance.  We 
will  have  more  accurate  control  which  will 
provide  greater  evenness  of  temperature. 
Heat  zoning  will  be  popular  and  made 
practical  thus  making  it  possible  to  have 
cold  bedrooms  and  warmer  living  areas. 
Trends  will  be  toward  having  all-year  air 
conditioning  and  more  use  of  radiant  heat¬ 
ing.  The  prospects  are  being  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  with  much  anticipation.  The  Netv 
National  Real  Estate  Journal,  August  1943, 
pp.  8-11,  42. 


ON  READING 

The  rook  which  you  read  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or 
because  for  any  reason  you  must,  does  not  commonly 
make  friends  with  you.  It  may  happen  that  it  will 
yield  you  an  unexpected  delight,  but  this  will  be  in 
its  own  unentreated  way  and  in  spite  of  your  good 
intentions.  — William  Dean  Howells 
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The  Professional  ^  Pledge  of  the 

CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGER 

(HEREBY  PLEDGE  MYSELF  J^OREOVER,  I  PLEDGE  MY- 
to  act  in  strict  accordance  with  SELF  to  shun  unwarranted 


the  principles,  declarations,  and 
regulations  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management. 

(PLEDGE  MYSELF  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  place  honesty  and  thor¬ 
ough  work  above  all  else  in  my 
administration  of  real  property; 
to  advance  myself  constantly  in 
knowledge  and  ability  through  the 
study  of  literature  on  real  estate 
management,  the  instruction  of 
eminent  teachers,  the  interchange 
of  experiences  with  fellow  Certi¬ 
fied  Property  Managers,  and  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  whenever  possible ;  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  personal  interests  of  my 
professional  brothers  and  to  seek 
their  counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my 
own  judgment;  to  render  willing 
help  to  my  fellow  Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Managers;  and  to  give  my 
services  freely  to  the  Institute  as 
required  or  desired. 

The  Institute  of  Real 

of  the  National  Associati 


personal  publicity  and  dishonest 
money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to 
our  profession;  to  render  com¬ 
plete,  thorough,  and  honest  service 
to  landlord  and  tenant  alike  re¬ 
gardless  of  monetary  considera¬ 
tion  ;  to  strive  assiduously  to  build 
goodwill  for  the  properties  under 
my  charge  and  to  use  my  best  tal¬ 
ents  at  all  times  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  value  of  such  prop¬ 
erties;  to  secure  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  net  return  to  the  owners  of 
properties  entrusted  to  my  man¬ 
agement;  and  to  give  devoted  at¬ 
tention  to  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  tenants  of  these  properties. 

INALLY,  I  PLEDGE  MY¬ 
SELF  to  cooperate  in  advanc¬ 
ing  and  extending,  by  every  law¬ 
ful  means  within  my  power,  the 
influence  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management. 

Estate  Management 

>n  of  Real  Estate  Boards 


]Vew  Certifications 

The  Institute  of  Heal  Estate  Management 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager*’  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

<S«e  pages  000  to  000  inclusive,  for  a  complete  list  of  Certified 
Property  Managers.) 

F.  LLOYD  GRANDI, 

San  Rafael,  California. 

Born,  Pt.  Reyes  Station,  California,  1900;  prin¬ 
cipal  business  connections  and  associations  in¬ 
clude,  American  Trust  Company,  Bank  of  San 
Rafael,  Irving  Magnes,  Lawrence  Moore;  Member, 
San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board;  member.  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  profes- 
donal  territory  covers  Marin,  Sonoma  and  San 
Francisco  Counties  and  adjacent  territory,  twenty 
years*  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  five 
years*  experience  in  real  estate  management;  at 
present  manages  approximately  one  hundred  prop¬ 
erties,  including  all  types  such  as  homes,  store 
buildings,  apartments,  and  commercial  buildings 
as  well  as  store  buildings  with  apartments  above; 
has  been  contract  sales  and  management  broker 
for  the  HOLC  for  some  years  from  San  Francisco 
to  Oregon  on  the  coast;  recently  appointed  the 
National  Housing  Authority  agent  for  the  same 
territory  in  the  new  War  Housing  Conversion  pro¬ 
gram. 

RICHARD  L.  BOSS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Born,  Washington,  D.  C.,  July,  1888;  associated 
with  Randall  H.  Hagner  &  Co.,  Inc.;  principal 
business  connections  and  associations  include. 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York 
City;  Riggs  National  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
member,  Washington  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
suburbs,  namely  Arlington,  Virginia  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Maryland;  thirty-five  years*  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  real  estate  field;  thirteen  years* 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 


J.  RUSSELL  DOIRON, 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Born,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  April,  1908; 
Organization  is  family  partnership  and  has  been 
so  connected  since  1920;  member.  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  member.  Baton  Rouge  Real  Estate 
Board,  Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  east  and 
west  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  B.  S.  degree  in 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  1930, 
from  Lousiana  State  University;  took  Real 
Estate  Appraisal  Courses  I  and  II;  periodical  lec¬ 
tures  by  request  from  Louisiana  State  University; 
Real  E^ate  Class  on  appraisal  and  management; 
twenty-two  years’  experience  in  real  estate  man¬ 
agement. 

EDWARD  W.  KELLOGG, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Born,  Hibbing,  Minnesota,  March,  1904;  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  Thorpe  Bros.  Inc.,  whose  principal 
business  connections  and  associations  include  the 
Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company,  Central  Hanover 
Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  N.  Y.,  Provident  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Company  and  others;  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Minneapolis  Real  Estate  Board,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Building  Owners  &  Managers  Association; 
professional  territory  covers  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  and  vicinity;  has  attended  three  real  estate 
courses;  twelve  years*  experience  in  real  estate 
management  of  all  types,  single  and  multiple 
dwellings  and  specializing  in  commercial  buildings 
including  stores,  offices,  lofts,  garages,  hotels, 
light  and  heavy  industrial  buildings. 

ROBERT  W.  TUREMAN, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  April  19,  1901;  in 
business  under  own  name;  member.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Rotary  Club;  member.  University 
Club,  K.  C.  Country  Club;  member.  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Kansas  City;  professional  territory 
covers  greater  Kansas  City;  graduate  of  Prince¬ 
ton  with  A.  B.  degree;  graduate  of  Speakers 
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Institute,  Advertising  Club  of  Kansas  City;  twenty 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  fifteen 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  in* 
eluding  primarily  business  properties  and  income 
producing  units,  supplemented  with  the  handling 
in  the  west  part  of  the  state  of  Missouri  of  about 
thirty-five  farms. 

GEORGE  W.  RIESS, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  1908;  Supervisor  in 
charge  of  Property  Management  Department  of 
the  Real  Estate  Division  of  the  Mercantile-Com¬ 
merce  Bank  and  Trust  Co.;  member,  St.  Louis 
Real  Estate  Exchange;  professional  territory 
covers  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County;  one  year 
Business  College — American  Institute  of  Banking 
covering  Contract  Law,  Negotiable  Instruments 
and  Economics  and  Special  Real  Estate  Course  at 
Jefferson  CoUege;  nine  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  field;  six  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

FREDERICK  H.  HOFFMAN, 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

Bom,  EUixabeth,  N.  J.,  June,  1897;  President, 
Mutual  Savings  Fund  Harmonia;  president,  In¬ 
dustrial  Commission,  City  of  Elizabeth;  member. 
Tax  Revaluation  Survey  Board  of  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey;  past  president  Elizabeth  Board  of  Real¬ 
tors;  member.  Executive  Committee;  New  Jersey 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  member, 
Elizabeth  Board  of  Realtors;  member.  New  Jersey 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards ;  associate 
member,  Newark  Real  Estate  Board;  member. 
National  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Brokers;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Union,  Essex  and  Middle¬ 
sex  Counties,  New  Jersey;  took  extension  course 
at  Rutgers  University;  twenty-four  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  real  estate  field;  twelve  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  management;  took  the  Real 
Estate  Management  Lecture  Course. 

ALFRED  J.  BERNSTEIN, 

Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Bora,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  February,  1910;  Vice 
President  of  Bernstein  Co.,  Inc.;  member,  Tren¬ 
ton  Mercer  County  Real  Estate  Board;  member. 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards; 
member.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards;  professional  territory  covers  Mercer 
County,  New  Jersey,  graduated  Massanutten  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  Woodstock,  Virginia;  attended 
Franklin  Marshall  College;  took  course  at  Temple 
University  in  real  estate  appraisals  and  property 
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insurance;  completed  Management  Course  at  the 
Wardman  Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb 
ruary,  1943;  twelve  years’  experience  in  the  real 
estate  field;  five  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

L.  H.  STEINMAN, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Born,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  March,  1902.  Owner 
and  manager  cf  The  L.  H.  Steinman  Organization; 
member,  Dayton  Real  Estate  Board;  treasurer, 
director,  chairman.  Property  Management  Divi. 
sion  of  the  Dayton  Real  Estate  Board ;  professional 
territory  covers  Dayton,  Oakwood,  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  County;  attended  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois;  eighteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

JOHN  HILL, 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  June,  1907.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  MeVey’s  Inc.;  principal  business  con¬ 
nections  and  associations  include  Berks  County 
Trust  Company,  Reading,  Pennsylvania;  Home 
Savings  Fund,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania;  Slovenian 
Savings  &  Loan,  Conemaugh,  Pennsylvania;  Build¬ 
ing  and  Loan  Trustees,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania;  member,  Altoona 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  coven 
Blair,  Cambria,  Bedford,  and  Somerset  counties; 
attended  Juniata  College  and  the  University  of 
Maryland;  completed  extension  work.  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education  lecturer;  eight  years’  experience  in  the 
real  estate  field;  six  years*  experience  in  real 
estate  management. 

RAYMOND  SHARP, 

Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

Bora,  Reading,  June,  1894;  President,  Sharp 
Construction  Corporation;  President,  South  Tem¬ 
ple  Realty  Corporation;  Sharp  &  Kirkpatrick, 
Partnership;  President,  Casino  Pavilion  Corpora¬ 
tion;  Secretary,  Reading  Hotel  Corporation  oper¬ 
ating  Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel,  Reading,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  President,  Berks  Building  Block  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Reading;  member,  Reading  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  a  fifty  mile 
radius;  attended  University  of  Pennsylvania  (ar¬ 
chitectural  course) ;  attended  Sheldon  School  of 
Salesmanship,  Chicago;  owner  and  operator  of 
A.  B.  C.  Garage,  Reading;  part  owner  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  South  Temple  Swimming  Pool;  twenty 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 
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RUTH  C.  YELTON, 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Born,  Lonisville,  Kentncky,  October,  1891.  In 
bnsiness  for  self;  member,  San  Antonio  Insurance 
Exchange;  member,  San  Antonio  Retail  Merchants 
Association;  member,  San  Antonio  Real  Estate 
Board;  director,  San  Antonio  Real  Estate  Board; 
vice  chairman.  South  Central  Region  of  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Council  of  NAREB;  member.  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Club;  professional  territory 
covers  San  Antonio  and  Bexar  County;  two  years 
at  Butler  College;  eighteen  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management. 
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JACK  R.  JONES, 

Arlington,  Virginia. 

Born,  Arlington,  Virginia,  May,  1914;  Property 
Manager  for  Geo.  H.  Rucker  Co.;  principal  busi¬ 
ness  connections  and  associations  include.  North¬ 
western  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Travelers  Fire 
Insurance  Co.;  member,  Alexandria-Arlington- 
Fairfax  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  Arlington  County,  Virginia;  attended  Geo. 
Washington  University;  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  Williamsburg,  Virginia;  took  Real  Estate 
Management  lecture  course  at  Chicago,  1940;  eight 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 


NICE  TD  KNOW- 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
proudly  announces  thirteen  new  members  making  a 
total  of  604  Certified  Property  Managers. 
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PRESIDENT 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON 

1650  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY 
South  Central  Region 

921  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR 
Central  Atlantic  Region 

93  Worth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LEROY  D.  DRAPER 
Northwest  Region 

236  S.  W.  Broadway,  Portland,  Ore. 

KENDALL  CADY 
Great  Lakes  Region 

38  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING 
Southeast  Region 

65  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES 
New  England  Region 

44  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PHILIP  M.  REA 
Southwest  Region 

3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN 
North  Central  Region 

519  Marquette  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON 

Secretary  22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PERCY  WILSON 

Treasurer  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Ill. 


COVERNINe  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  19 US 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta.  Ga. 


H.  WALTER  GRAVES . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

ORMONDE  A.  KIEB . Newark,  N.  J. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  19 UU 

LEROY  D.  DRAPER . Portland,  Ore. 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  19 U3 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HARRY  B.  HALEY . Madison,  Wis. 

B.  O.  MILLER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

LEE  K.  SILLOWAY . Detroit,  Mich. 

WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Representing  Board  of  Directors,  N.A.R.E.B. 

C.  ARMEL  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

1937,  Term  expiring  December  31,  19US 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

1938,  1939,  Term  expiring  December  31,  19H 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

1940,  Term  expiring  December  31,  19^5 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1941,  Term  expiring  December  31,  19^6 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

1942,  Term  expiring  December  31,  19U7 
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Committees  during  1943 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


See  pages  7S  to  S7,  “Roster  of  Members,"  for  addresses. 

EXECUTIVE  COMHITTEE 


GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

Chairman 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (Post  Presidents) 

HOWARD  E.  HAYNIE* . 1934  and  1936 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . 1936 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . 1937 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . 1938  and  1939 

H.  P.  HOLMES . 1940 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . 1941 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . 1942 

ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

FLOYD  A.  BAKER . Erie,  Pa. 

SCOTT  N.  BROWN . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

E.  G.  DOWNING . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

LEROY  D.  DRAPER . Portland,  Ore. 

FRANK  J.  LUCHS . Washington,  D.  C. 

LOUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ED  MENDENHALL . High  Point,  N.  C. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

WILLIAM  JOSEPH  PORTER..Lansing,  Mich. 

A.  R.  RITZMAN . Akron,  Ohio 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CARLTON  SCHULTZ . Cleveland,  Ohio 

A.  M.  SONNABEND . Brookline,  Mass. 

LEON  E.  TODD . Camden,  N.  J. 


*Decea8ed 


WILLIAM  WALTERS . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EDWARD  WATTERS . Tulsa,  Okla. 

WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BY-LAWS  COMMITTEE 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


EDITORIAL  BOARD 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HAROLD  F.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

MERRILL  E.  RAAB . Richmond,  Va. 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 


EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Chairman 

FRED  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

HARRY  B.  HALEY . Madison,  Wis. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  HI. 

DAVID  NEISWANGER . Topeka,  Kans. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

LELAND  P.  REEDER....Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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iTHICS  AHD  DISCIPLINARY 
COMMITTEE 

S.  WILLIAM  WALSTRUM....Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Chairman 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

MERRILL  E.  RAA» . Richmond,  Va. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

RICHARD  T.  HOSLER . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Chairman 

A.  J.  ABERMAN . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THEODORE  F.  APPLEBY . 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

L.  R.  CARPENTER . Cleveland,  Ohio 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ROWENA  L.  HAGMANN . Erie,  Pa. 

JAMES  R.  HAIGHT . Portland,  Ore. 

R.  W.  HARPER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD....San  Francisco,  Calif. 
FRANK  S.  0’HARA....Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 
J.  WALLACE  PALETOU....New  Orleans,  La. 
LELAND  P.  REEDER....Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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EDWARD  WATTERS . Tulsa,  Okk 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pt. 

F.  ORIN  WOODBURY....Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

MEMIERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo, 

Chairman 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  III 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

LEROY  D.  DRAPER . Portland,  Ore. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

Chairman 

DELBERT  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1943 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

JAMES  J.  FITZSIMMONS 
President 

51  Clinton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

GEORGE  WEIMAN 
Secretary 

60  Park  PL,  Newark,  N.  J. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES 
President 

8  S.  40th  St.,  P'ailadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG 
Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

F.  PAUL  MORGAN 
President 

1394  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 


JOHN  A.  CAULKINS 
Secretary-Treasurer 

327  Trumbull  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

NORMAN  C.  SCUDDER 
President 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

GEORGE  T.  SHAPLAND 
Secretary-Treasurer 

517  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

SIDNEY  V.  BEACH 
President 

6516  Selma  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

PHILIP  M.  REA 
Secretary-Treasurer 

3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
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PITTSIURGH  CHArriR 

ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER 
President 

720  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HARRY  E.  POPLE 
Secre  tary- Treasurer 

302  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUHRIA  CHAPTER 

NATHAN  POOLE 
President 

807  15th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HERBERT  M.  PASWALK 
Secretary-Treasurer 

207  Machinists  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 


CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 

R.  T.  HOSLER 
President 

4th  &  Walnut  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

CARL  A.  MAYER 
Secretary-Treasurer 

1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TULSA  CHAPTER 

BEN  0.  KIRKPATRICK 
President 

201  Beacon  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

DAN  J.  DAVISSON 
Secretary-Treasurer 

230  Beacon  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
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Certified  Property  Managers 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  foUowing  Individual  Memhere  of  The  Inetitute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  are  eerti^ed  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  having  met  its  professional  standards  of 
eompeteney,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  Certificates  were  issued.  This  roster 
is  complete  as  of  September  I,  1943. 


ALAIAMA 

Birminghtfin 

Murray  Cahill  (426) . 218  N.  21st  St. 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (181) . 221  N.  21st  St. 

H.  Parker  Osment  (498)  ..2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 

Mobile 

Julius  E.  Marx  (559) . 6241  Natl.  Annex 


ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401). ...4th  A  Main  Sts. 
Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) . 406  Louisiana  St. 


CALIFORNIA 

Bererly  Hills 

Georce  W.  Elkins  (819)... .474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
Leland  P.  RMder  (427). ...400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Glendale 

William  W.  Abelmann  (467) . 

1660  Hillside  Dr. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 1586  Crossroads 

Frank  Blount  (844) . 8020  Fountain  Ave. 

Laguna  Beach 

Georgre  William  Smith  (182) . 

2110  Glenneyre  St. 

Long  Beacb 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (480) . 

110  W.  Ocean  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269)..». . . . 

648  S.  San  Vicente  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (268) . 5016  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Stewart  L.  Crete  (444).. ..124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

David  F.  Culver  (248) . 267  S.  Spring  St. 

William  G.  Dickinson  (4n)»._ . . . 

720  Rivas*StronK  Bldg. 
Paul  W.  ElmqnUt  (868).. ..Oil.  607  S.  Hill  St 

Clem  S.  Glass  (619) - 712  S.  Spring  St 

R.  W.  Harper  (446).„ . . 

1122  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 
Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) 

2404  W.  Seventh  St 
Frank  S.  Kadlets  (244). .1088  S.  Grand  Ave. 
Joseph  J.  Malone  (202). .461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  HiU  St 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (821)..». . . . . 

416  Pacifle  Mutual  Bl^. 

Philip  M.  Rea  (246) _ 4728  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Roy  C.  Seeley  (846). ...844  Pacifle  Elec.  Bldg. 
John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 4088  Elmwood  Ave. 


Harold  M.  Stern  (864) . 

WillUm  Walters  (247) . 

.3928  W.  Sixth  St 

Oakland 

Norman  Ogilvie  (524) . 

Paso  Robles 

George  E.  Stephan  (822).. 

. 2921  Pine  St 

San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (328) . 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (824). 

. 624  B  St 

...First  Nat  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417) . 428  Kearny  St 

Robert  W.  Begley  (416) . . . 8460  21st  St 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 151  Sutter  St 

Edward  H.  Molteni  (431) . 154  Sutter  St 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (626) . 57  Sutter  St 

Lt.  James  M.  TJdall  (428) . 

CASU  8.  Fleet  P.  0. 

San  Rafael 

F.  Lloyd  Grand!  (598) . 

. 1814  4th  St 

Wilmington 

J.  B.  Chadwick  (660) . 

..303  Avalon  Blvd. 

COLORADO 

Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin.  Jr.  (419) . . 

2372  So.  Downing 


E.  Sanford  Gregory  (366)... . 724  17th  St.. 

Harold  W.  Ingraham  (652) . 724.17th  St 

Thomas  B.  Knowles  (648) _ 724  17th  St 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1650  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (188). .....1660  Broadway 

Clarence  T.  Webb  (866) . 606  Colo.  Bldg. 

Pueblo 

D.  P.  Duey  (184) . 810  N.  Main  St 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Maxwell  S.  Hancock  (561) . 160  State  St 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41 )....» . 171  State  St 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  DriseoU  (119) . 126  Main  St 

Greenwich 

William  BlacRossie  (86). .90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 

Hartford 

Louis  S.  Buths  (208) . 49  Pearl  St 

John  A.  Caulkins  (87). ........427  Trumbull  St 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (186) . „„...41  Pratt  St 

Richard  F.  Jones.  Jr.  (187).„ . 49  Pearl  St 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204)... .18  Asylum  St 
Albert  M.  Rome  (206) . 11  Asylum  St 

New  Haven 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402)....... . 206  Church  St 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206) . 109  Church  St 

South  Norwalk 

Jcdin  M.  Glover  (288) . 6  Webster  St 

Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch.  Jr.  (408) . 292  Main  St 
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Waterburv 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (188).... 196  N.  Main  Si. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Arnold  Goldsborough  (662) . 9  E.  12th  St. 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211). .208  W.  Ninth  St 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


W.  J,  Hogan.  Jr.  (146) . 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . 606  Standard  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 621  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146)- . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Angusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 188  Eighth  St 

Macon 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449) . 

663  Mulberry  St 
Thad  E.  Murphy  (670) . 470  Cherry  St 


Washington 

Richard  L.  Boss  (699) . 

1321  Conn.  Ave.  N.  W. 

Loy  H.  Brodie  (526) . 1931  K  St.  N.  W. 

J.  Wesley  Buchanan  (667). .1782  K  St,  N.  W. 

E.  E.  Burkhard  (420)— . 1  Scott  Circle 

Lewis  F.  Colbert  (627) . 1981  K  St,  N.  W. 

Warren  S.  Dean  (663). ...739  leth  St,  N.  W. 

Paul  O.  Drury  (189) _ 1787  K  St.  N.  W. 

Raymond  D.  Evans  (564) . 

926  N.  Y.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Roy  O.  FrUtoe  (482). — 1018  •  16th  St.  N.W. 

WUliam  N,  Grimes.  Jr,  (472) . . . — 

16th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286)....— . - . . 

1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Robert  T.  Highfleld  (287) _ _ _ 

206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) . 

808  N.  Capitol  St. 

Harvey  L.  Jones  (666) . 2  Dupont  Circle 

Charles  C.  Koones  (140)....212  Southern  Bldg 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1806  H  St,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210). .Washington  Bldg. 

F.  Moran  McConihe  (566) . 

1821  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Henry  W.  Morgan,  Jr.  (667) . 

212  Southern  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (827) . 

1606  H  St,  N,  W. 
Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . 

207  Machinists  Bldg. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) _ 1787  K  St,  N.  W. 

F.  W.  Stoever  (88) . Munsey  Bldg 

Ross  L.  Totten  (668) . 900  F.  St.  N.  W. 

Carey  Winston  (569) . 789  16th  St,  N,  W. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville 

Richard  D.  Barker  (628) . 106  W.  Bay  St. 

Clinton  Burbridge  (663). .343  W.  Forsyth  St. 
Edward  Dwelle,  Jr.  (448). .106  West  Lay  St. 

Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239) . 

816  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (6) . 19  W.  Flagler  St 


Orlando 

S.  M.  Heasley  (606).. ..16  W.  Washington  St. 

St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willingham  (329) . 

476  First  Ave.,  N. 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248 )..... .71 8  Grand  Central 


Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 

812-16  Maas  Bldg. 

David  W.  Howell  (142) . Box  2048 

M.  H.  Mabry  (98) . Box  1820 

L.  F.  Pallardy  (668) . 416  Tampa  St 


West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Oliva  Ave. 

L.  M.  Studstill  (144)... . —..108  S.  Olive  Ave. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

John  F.  Clegg  (488). .647  Peachtree  St,  N.E. 
Morris  M.  Ewing  (ni)..66  Forsyth  St,  N.W. 


ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  DUl  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St 

Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330) . 2446  E.  76th  St. 

Arthur  L.  Anderson  (484). .7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 88  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1866  E.  68rd  St 

John  F.  Cary  (486)—. — -.7  S.  Dearborn  St. 
James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)....88  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMullen  Ducey  (867). .208  S.  La  Salle 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

8180  Sheridan  Rd. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (286)....— . 

487  E.  111th  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty  (90) . 820  N.  Tower  Ct. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1601  E.  67th  St. 

C.  Wallace  Johnson  (671). .7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorlsh  (8) . .-. . 1366  E.  63rd  St 

J.  Ward  Martin  (346). .410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Edwin  H.  Melone  (347)  ....6637  W.  Lake  St. 
Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404)....— 

38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (130) . 461  E.  111th  St 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  (406). .500  N.  Dearborn  St 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (868) _ 101  W.  Adams  St. 

Percy  E.  Wagner  (348)  ..6236  Cottage  Grove 

Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) . - . 

%  OP  A,  222  W.  Adams  St. 

Evnnston 

William  O.  Campbell  (416).. ..12  Milburn  Pk. 
Gwilym  Williams  (620)....1671  Sherman  Ave. 

Oak  Park 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406 )....! 048  South  Blvd. 

David  D.  Decker  (349) ......1119  Pleasant  St 

Sanborn  O.  Houser  (350) ..,.1026  North  Blvd. 

INDIANA 

Gary 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . 

Rm.  638,  504  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9) . 6281  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St 

South  Bend 

Martin  Miller  (869) . 1101  Bellevue 

E.  Park  Wickizer  (672) . 

282  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 


IOWA 

Dea  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (318) . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 


KANSAS 

Topeka 

David  Neiswanger  (124)....116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (870) . 1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 
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KENTUCKY 

CoTinxton 

E.  1.  htgg  (678 . 601  Madison  Ave. 

LonisTill* 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bids- 


LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge 

J.  Russell  Doiron  (600) . 688  Florida  St. 

New  Orleans 

J.  Wallace  Paleton  (871 )_» 714  Unten  St. 


MAINE 

South  Portland 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291) . . 

Lt.  U.S.N..  54  Drew  Road 


MAKYLANO 

Baltimore 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (607) — 912  Keyser  Bldg. 
Georae  M.  Hampson  (79)..812 Union  Tr.  Bids. 

Charies  H.  Hurley  (289) . . . 

4280  hock  ^ven  Blvd. 

Wmiam  J.  Martin  (478) _ 6  UpUnd  Rd. 

Peyton  B.  Strobel  (872). .2206  N.  Charles  St 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

James  H.  Alphen  (629) . 18  Oliver  St 

William  H.  Oolben  (499)„161  Devonshire  St. 

Francis  P.  Gataly  (888).»».. - 10  Stats  St 

Basil  (Savin  (460) . . 8  Newbury  St 

Carieton  Hunncman  (862)... A  Arlinston  St 

John  Nordblom  (97) _ _ 18  Oliver  St 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . ..18  Oliver  St 

William  Pease  O’Brien  (468) . 

209  Washinston  St 
Lorin  D.  Paine  (218). .107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Joseph  C.  Skinner  (674) . A81  Boylston  St 

Frederick  Wayland  (681)...... . . . . 

1^0  Onnmonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton 

Henry  G.  Kisscn  (680) _ _ 

1668  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (600)_ . . . . 

1668  Conunonw^th  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) - 1818  Beacon  St 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (18) _ 1804  Beacon  St 

F.  Paul  Morcan  (260) - .«.1894  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100).. _ _ _ 

1894  Beacon  St 

Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  (808) 

1870  Bmeon  St 

Cambridge 

Ralph  T.  Horn  (676) . . 120  Potter  St 

Edward  S.  Stimpson  (682) . 10  Temple  St 

Lawrence 

William  A.  Hilbert  (881) . . . 

Essex  Savines  Bank 

Ludlow 

Watson  G.  Cotter  (96)....„ . 168  No.  St. 

Lpnn 

Charles  W.  Tomer  (14) . 66  Central  Ave 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Boswell  (890). 

286  Washington  St. 

Somerrille 

Barry  A.  Gilbert  (lt)............_«886  Broadway 


Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101) . 100  Broad  war 

Worcester 

Frank  B.  Clarkson  (638). ...2  Wild  Rose  Ave. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 600  Dime  Bldg. 

Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  (160). ...3164  Second  Blvd. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) . 711-600  Griswold  St 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314) . 630  Shelby  St 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  ( 161 )  . 

3963  Penobscot  Bldg. 
William  C.  Haines  (293). .4860  (lonrville  Ave. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (162) . 1220  Stott  Bldg. 

William  C.  Hints  (240). .416  Hammond  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (68)- . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Frank  A.  Howes  (897). .806  Dime  Bank  Bldg. 
Donald  D.  James  (216). -.700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (168)..1888  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (164) . ......761  Griswold  St 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (469) . — 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 
George  T.  Shapland  (460) 

416  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Lee  K.  Silloway  (18). ...8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bldg. 
John  S.  Spencer  (166). .-416  Hammond  BUk. 

Clarence  W.  Treadwell  (676) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Treadwell  (407) - 

90?  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Egbert  C.  Vander  Veen  (282).....-..- . — 

617  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (878) . - . 

201-8  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 
George  C.  Kellar  (261) . 804  Sherman  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (166) . . 

206  Peoples  Nat  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Ogden  (601) . 

906  Peoples  NaU.  Bank  Bldg. 

E.  Lansing 

Albert  L.  Ehinger  (677) -124  W.  Grand  River 


Lansing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . - . . 

22114  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Russen  F.  Phillips  (898) . . . 

219V4  W.  Washtenaw  St 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (167) . .......... 

106  E.  Washtenaw  St 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20) . - . 

106  E.  Washtenaw  St. 


Muskegon 
Harvey  I.  Nedeau 


(294) - 

Jefferson  A  Webster  Sts. 


Pontiac 

Floyd  Kent  (602). ......24  West  Lawrence  St. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208). .61 9  Marquette  Ave. 

Edward  W.  Kellogg  (592) . — 

619  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 1182  Met  Bldg. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (66) . 619  Marquette  Ave. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . 600V4  E.  Capitol  St 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

Geo.  R.  Auerochs  (149) . -.... 

214  Brush  Creek  Blvd. 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (861) - 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

George  M.  Bliss  (108)  . ...801  Waltower  Bldg. 
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David  B.  ChUds  (352) . 700  Victor  Bids. 

Charles  F.  Curry  ( 158) ....021  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.  Haywood  HaKerman  (474) . 

928  Grand  Ave. 
J.  Ward  McPherson  (678). .520  Dwight  Bldg. 

Arnold  Norman  (461) . 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  Ragsdale  (642) . 200  Temple  Bldg. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (296)  . 

1000  Natl.  Fidelity  Life  Bldg. 
Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (609)  ....1002  Walnut  St. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (251) . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 

William  R.  SUnley  (876) . 1002  Walnut  St 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Jr.  (376) . 

921  Baltimore  Ave. 

Robert  W.  Tureman  (693) . 

1319  Commerce  Bldg. 
LaMar  H.  Wright  (361) . 609  Temple  Bldg. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (316) . 

6330  Deimar  Blvd. 

H.  L.  Comet,  Jr.  (296) _ 719  Chestnut  St 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (252)  ....3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

Carol  V.  Laux  (463) . 4658  Gravois  Blvd. 

Louis  Maginn  (22) . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (28) . 817  N.  11th  St. 

George  W.  Riess  (694) . 721  Locust  St. 

Delbert  S.  Wentlick  (120). .8668  W.  Pine  Blvd. 


NEBRASKA 

Omaha 

WUliam  B.  Hargleroad,  III  (464) . 

1904  Farnam  St. 

Theodore  H.  Maenner  (579) . 

707  City  Nat).  Bk.  Bldg. 
John  H.  Peterson  (360) . 202  S.  19th  St 


NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

Main  St.  &  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

246  S.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (169)«.. . . 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  &  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

21  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 
Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121 ).. 1616  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Je.ikins  (82) . 

5209  Atlantic  Ave..  Ventnor 
Russell  C.  Roney  (72) . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

Broadway  A  Chestnut  St. 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 700  Federal  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 616  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (165).... 106  N.  Seventh  St. 
Charles  R.  Mj’ers,  2nd  (24). .12  N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) 101  N.  ^venth  St 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168).... . 

709  Market  St. 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (258) . 201  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (76) . 2628  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Newark 

Charles  Toyen  (610) . 900  Passaic  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (26) . 68  N.  Grove  St. 

George  W.  Seiler.  Jr.  (106) . 620  Main  St 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 620  Main  St 

Elisabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (78) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

Frederick  H.  Hoffmann  (696) . 

1  Union  Square 
L.  S.  Kaufman  (400)..»..........880  N.  Broad  St 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 126  Broad  St 
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Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 281  Broad  St 

James  Rosensohn  (27) . Hersh  Tower 

C.  S.  Stallard  (363) . . . 280  Broad  St 

Max  Tieger  (122) . . . 216  Broad  St 

A.  W.  Van  Horn  (580) . 281  N.  Broad  St. 

Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (254) . . . 10  Depot  Sq. 

Hoboken 

Thomas  A.  Garibaldi  (684) . 77  River  St 

Clinton  B.  Snyder  (486)  ..„.«.....61  Newark  St 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade  (46)  . . ......911  Bergen  Ave. 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169) . 879  Bergen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (832) . 82  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Roster  (389) . 2326  Boulevard 

Edward  F.  Lyman  (611)..26  Journal  Square 

Harry  V.  Moser  (888) . 860  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267)~~...»-896  Bergen  Ave 
Murray  R.  Siegel  (170)_ . 82  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128). . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Anna  S.  Wolf  (487) . . 889  Jackson  Ave. 

Kearny 

Isidor  Mints  (636) . 608  Kearney  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (834). .1874  Springfield  Ave. 

Lionel  C.  Hartford  (491) . „71  Oakland  Rd. 

Hawley  Jaquith  (89i0) . Depot  Plasa 


Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 

Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave. 

Montclair 

George  H.  Stanton  (486) . 16  Church  St 

Sydney  M.  Valentine  (488 )........ 16  Church  St 

John  Young,  Jr.  (489). ...406  Bloomfield  Ave. 

Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (364) . 880  Broad  St. 

William  J.  Carew  (490) . 917  Broad  St 

Harry  Coddington  (891) . 744  Broad  St 

Thomas  E.  Colleton  (681). ...606  Clinton  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (45)..„ . 89  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 80  Clinton  St 

James  J.  Fitssimmons  (298).. ..61  Clinton  St. 

Walter  J.  Gill  (682) . 606  Clinton  Ave. 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg  (476) . . . 60  Park  PI. 

Morton  Howard  (299) . . .31  Clinton  St. 

W.  Edson  Huegel  (492) . 17  Academy  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (800) . 917  Broad  St 

Sanford  Krasner  (493) . 60  Park  PI. 

Thomas  F.  Maher.  Jr.  (866). ...800  Broadway 

William  F.  May  (896) _ 766  Broad  St. 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (126) . 606  Broad  St 

Louis  J.  Nass  (801) . . . 68  Park  PI 

Albert  C.  Rachlin  (621 )» . 17  Academy  St. 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216)  ......_....17  Academy  St. 

Thomas  G.  Robinson  (494) . 80  Clinton  St. 

John  M.  Rogers  (409) - 766  Broad  St 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (386) . A1  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

Carlo  C.  Tripaldi  (496) . 

228  Mt.  Prospect  Ave. 
George  N.  Weiman  (802) . 60  Park  PI. 

Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172 

17  Main  St 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29). .940  Bergen  Turnpike 


Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (278) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) . 7-13  Smith  St 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell  ISO) . 162  North  Ave 

Albert  R.  Walker  (893) . .......201  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 186  Nassau  St 

Ridgewood 

Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 46  N.  Broad  St 


S.  William  Walstrum  (174) - - - 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 
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RutbcrforJ 

Ellwood  S.  New  (421) . 6  Ames  Ave. 

S.  Oraace 

Frederic  L.  Wolf,  Jr.  (688) . . . 

7  Sooth  Oranse  Ave. 

Tcaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47). ...791  Queen  Ann  Rd. 
Herman  J.  Tulp  (176)..~ - 889  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

Alfred  J.  Bernstein  (596) . 

227  E.  Hanover  St. 
H.  8.  Kline  (176) . 620  Trenton  Tr.  BIUk 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . . . . 

998  Stoyvesant  Ave. 

Verona 

Edward  C.  Bitter  (408) . 129  Hillside  Ave. 

Weatwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (817)... .26  Westwood  Ave. 
Clifton  F.  Trimble  (497) . 284  Third  Ave. 


HEW  YOtK 
Buffalo 

Joseph  W.  Becker  (686 )....! 9  S.  Division  St. 


Philip  W.  Ransom  (587) . 17  Court  St. 

J.  B.  Wood  (879) . - . 2747  Main  St. 


Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) . . 

818  E.  Kinarsbridse  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Joaeph  W.  Catharine  (177) . . 

149  Pierrepont  St. 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . »478  Graham  Ave. 

Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (179).. — 160  Remsen  St. 
Ftmak  A.  MatmnoU  (287)..6008  Fourth  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Mencone  (877) . 

1176  Bushwick  Ave. 

Harry  A.  Moehrine  (878) . 

686  Nostrand  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) _ 236  W.  14th  St. 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (466) _ 419  E.  67th  St. 

Harry  B.  Helmsley  (688)..~.44  East  28rd  St. 
HcrhCTt  R.  Houahton  (894). ...12  E.  41st  St. 

8.  Edwin  Kasdin  (182) . . 90  Broad  St. 

Georae  Keiller  (428)..„ . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

Donald  O.  Kinaman  (684) . 93  Worth  St. 

Harry  E.  Mneeke  (608) - 680  Fifth  Ave. 

Waker  Oertly  (461 )«. . 12  East  41st  St. 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (188) . .226  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 

Borough  of  Queens 

John  A.  Lens  (896) . 

161-10  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica 

Frank  S.  O’Hara  (487) . . . 

40-10  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heiahts 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (266) . 

72  Garth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180  )„«..„.». . . . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Rochester 

William  Henry  (k>rsline,  Jr.  (84)......« . 

Syracuse  119  Main  St..  E. 

L.  T.  Eaaan  (887) . . . . . 

206  Starrett-Syraeuse  Blda- 
George  J.  Goldstein  (622). ...City  Bank  Blda. 
Richard  N.  Groves  (612). .121  E.  Genesee  St. 
Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184). .827  Montaomerv  St. 
Jack  A.  Weber  (618). ...928  University  Blda. 

West  Point 

A.  Mark  Smith  (466) . 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte 

J.  P.  Hackney,  Jr.  (466)..110Vi  West  6th  St. 
Hampton  B.  Keller  (452). ...418  S.  Tryon  St. 

High  Point 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467)..116  W.  Washington  St. 

Winston-Salem 

Stuart  O.  Bondurant  (463) . . 

210  W.  Fourth  St. 
George  B.  Kempton  (614).... 43  Twin  Castles 


OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (808) . 

408  Second  Nat.  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (186) . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

A.  R.  Ritzman  (35) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Canton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (488) _ 700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 

George  B.  Frease  (468) ....1206-22  No.  N.  E. 
George  W.  (josser  (410)„127  Second  St.,  N.E. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (88) . The  Enquirer  Bldg 

Ersrin  G.  Downing  (276) 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  A  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . 

S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  A  Main  SU. 

Julius  J.  Heidacher  (686) . 

1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Richard  T.  Hosier  (469). .4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Ellsworth  F.  Ireland  (664). .4600  Carew  Tower 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49)..1516  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Lewis  A.  White  (50)  ....Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 

K.  P.  Wood,  Jr.  (686) . 

Union  Cent.  Life  Ins. 
William  E.  Young  (587)....The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Cleveland 

Leonard  R.  Carpenter  (470) . 

8030  Euclid  Ave. 

Roy  C.  Carpenter  (380) . Euclid  80th  Bldg. 

Paul  C.  Davis  (689) . 616  Superior  Ave. 

William  A.  Fox  (476) . 8080  Euclid  Ave. 

Louis  E.  Goldman  (540) . 71  Euclid  Bldg. 

Charles  E.  Norlin  (615) . New  P.  O.  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schulti  (86) _ The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg 

Ray  M.  Shimmon  (471) . 1838  E.  18th  St. 

Lamont  H.  Stofer  (443) . 6623  Euclid  Ave. 

Arthur  E.  Wade  (76) . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (85) . 10  E.  Long  St 

Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 581  E.  Town  St. 

Dayton 

Sidney  Eisenberger  (464) . 729  Grand  Ave. 

L.  H.  Steinman  (602) . 622  Grand  Ave. 

East  Cleveland 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (447) . 2009  Stan  wood  Road 


Lakewood 

William  C.  Crawford  (440) . 

14417  Detroit  Ave. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338).... 44  E.  Main  St. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) . 810  Madison  Ave. 


OKLAHOMA 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (283 )....!  11  N.  Grand  Ave 
Sand  Springs 

A.  H.  Burgess  (523) . - 
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TuUa 

Veda  M.  Bostick  (477)... .21  Atlas  Life  Bids. 


R.  B.  Collins  (478) . 204  S.  Cheyenne 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) . 280  Beacon  Bids. 

Dan  J.  Davisson  (480) . 230  Beacon  Bids. 

Paul  Edwards  (481) . 516  Mayo  Bids. 

T.  G.  Grant  (482) . 311  Atco  Bids. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (356) . Beacon  Bids. 

Ernest  C.  Leonard  (544) . 23  E.  Fourth  St. 

Victoria  Miller  (488) . 201  Beacon  Bids. 

Edward  Watters  (87) . 519  S.  Main  St 


OREGON 

Portlaud 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 

200  Wilcox  Bids. 
Robert  M.  Barser  (382). .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

WiUiam  L.  Brewster.  Jr.  (412).... . . 

803  American  Bank  Bids 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (357) . . . 

1301  Public  Service  Bids. 
Leroy  D.  Draper  (383). .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

E.  P.  Fimpel  (688) . 2383  N.  E.  46th  Ave. 

James  R.  Haisht  (61). .408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  1.  Meyers  (839) . 

The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 
Chester  A.  Moores  (265). .41 5  S.W.  Sixth  Ave. 

David  B.  Simpson  (189) . 200  Wilcox  Bids. 

Donald  L.  Woodward  (384) . . 

286  S.  W.  Broadway 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona 

John  Hill  (603) . 410  C.  of  C.  Bids. 

Bethlehem 

Wesley  R.  Masten  (107) . 102  E.  Broad  St. 

Chester 

Earle  F.  Hcwes  (217) . 521  Welsh  St 


William  Push  (116) . 5718  Market  St 

Albert  Quell  (590) . 1420  Walnut  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340)  ....1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  15th  4k  Lrcust  Sts. 

James  C.  Seiss  (804) . . 1622  N.  Broad  St 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 


N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A  Locust  Sts. 
R.  Drummond  Smith  (106)._100  S.  Broad  St 

Ralph  M.  Taylor  (228).... „.27  S.  40th  St 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 87  S.  40th  St 

Georse  R.  Weikcl  (226) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17t)i  &  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (89) . 218  S.  Broad  St 

Robert  M.  W'ilson  (64) . . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 


Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . _429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (306) . 341  Fourth  Ave 

M.  B.  Collins  (645) . 812  Four^  Ave. 

H.  M.  Curry  (646) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 

William  M.  Hall  (886). .695  Washington  Blvd. 

George  A.  Meyers  (229) . 450  Fourth  Ave. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (306) _ 302  Frick  Bldg. 

B.  F.  Richard  (232) . 6006  Centre  Ave 

E.  W.  Rudert  (233) . 711  Washington  Rd. 

Meyer  H.  Sachs  (484) . 6822  Forbes  St 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  (234)..440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (236) . 7216  Kelly  St 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.  (647) . 

666  Washington  Rd. 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (868) _ 720  Wood  St 

Thomas  N.  Wilson  (648) . Union  Tr.  (3o. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (807) . 20  N.  Fourth  St 

Sidney  L.  McIIvain  (550) . . . . . 

616  Washington  St. 

Jacob  L.  Rieser  (549) . 616  Washington  St. 

Raymond  Sharp  (601) . 210  N.  6th  St. 

M.  Duke  Sowers  (541) . 533  Penn  St. 


Erie 

i-ioyd  A.  Baker  (516)  ....Security  Bank  Bldg. 
Rowena  L.  Hagmann  (441). .2714  Liberty  St. 
E.  W.  Miller  (517) . 309-12  Masonic  Bldg. 

Hacelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (386) . . 

Hazelton  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 


Shamokin 

Charles  E.  Hoover  (561) . . 

2-4  W.  Independence  St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (56) . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Anne  G.  Young  (591) . 

Miners  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 


Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 


Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel  (66) . 26  W.  Third  St 


Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66)  ..Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 
Josiah  Bunting,  2nd  (899).. ..1424  Walnut  St 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 
Elton  G.  Crockett  (466) ....1421  Chestnut  St. 
Hugh  F.  Gerhard  (689)  ..Washington  A  Ogentz 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (38) . /:... 

17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetzinger,  Jr.  (518) . 

708  Market  St.,  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Alfred  L.  Haig  (318)  ......7010  Elmwo^  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 215  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (62) . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . . 

Bustleton  A  Grant  Aves. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . 1601  Lewis  Tower 

James  H.  Livexly  (191) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  A  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (418) . 21  S.  12th  St 

J.  WiUiam  Markeim  (48) . 1424  Walnut  St 

William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 123  S.  Broad  St 

D.  O.  Morton  (231). ...Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (198) . 1307  Packard  Bldg. 

Thomas  Calvin  PUlion  (116) . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (68) . 

18  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence 

Frederick  J.  Bashaw  (308) . «... 

616  Hospital  Tr.  Bldg. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . . 

1600  Woodside  Bldg. 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) _ 719  Walnut  St 

Memphis 

H.  D.  Dermon  (566) . 106  Dermon  Bldg. 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (887)..- . . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Will  H.  Higgins  (414) . 42  S.  Second  St 

Albert  F.  Kerns  (424). .601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Nashville 

J.  B.  GiUespie  (118) . 200  Sixth  Ave..  M 
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TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St 

Dallas 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . Santa  Fe  Bldg. 

Col.,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army. 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . . . 

935  Majestic  Bldg 
Ruth  C.  Yelton  (604) . 618  Gunter  Bldg. 


UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

H.  P.  Kipp  (604) . 161  S.  Main  St 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (58) . 

18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St 


VIRGINIA 

Arlington 

Jack  R.  Jones  (597) . 

1403  N.  Court  House  Rd. 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199) . 800  Dickson  Bldg 


Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake.  Jr.,  (55(>) . 20  N.  8th  St 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St 


Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (67 )....! 013  E.  Main  St 


WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257) . 1411  Commercial  St 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (258) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (259) . 310  Republic  Bldg. 

Donald  H.  Yates  (342)....302  Republic  Bldg. 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (69) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442). .155  Lakewood  Blvd. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (869) . 124  SUte  St 

Harry  B.  Haley  (811) . 124  State  St 

Milwaukee 

Glen  A.  Wilsor  (605)161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 
Vancouver 

John  Gibson  W’alker  (201) . 418  Howe  St 
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Organization  Members  of  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged, 
with  a  good  record,  in  the  business  of 
real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients’  funds  in  a  separate 
bank  account,  or  accounts,  so  that  they 
are  never  commingled  with  funds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  dis¬ 
counts,  or  other  benefits,  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  property,  on 
the  purchase  of  supplies  equipment, 
repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
owners  concerned.  Itemize  any  such 
items  clearly  on  the  owner’s  monthly 
statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers 
and  all  employees  handling  or  account¬ 
ing  for  clients’  funds. 

6.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts 
until  bills  have  actually  been  paid. 

6.  Are  member  of  Member  Boards,  or  In¬ 
dividual  Members,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

ALAIAHA 

Birmingham 

Jemison  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr . 221  N.  2l8t  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Lot  Angeles 

W.  I.  Hollingsworth  A  Co., 

B.  O.  MiUer . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

San  Diego 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Co., 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin . First  Nat.  Bldg. 

COLORADO 

Denver 

L.  F.  Eppich,  Inc., 

Clarence  T.  Webb . 506  Colo.  Bldg. 

Lyons  &  Johnson  Co. 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin.  Jr . lOSO  16th  St. 

Morrison  A  Morrison,  Inc., 

George  R.  Morrison . 1650  Broadway 

Van  Schaack  A  Co., 

E.  Sanford  Gregory . 724  17th  St. 

Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Ducy . 810  N.  Main  St. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Tracy,  Driscoll  A  Co.,  Inc. 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll . 126  Main  St 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1737  K  St..  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corp., 

Robert  T.  Highfield . 206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Shannon  A  Luebs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs . 1605  H  St..  N.  W 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 
Palmer  A  Reese  Co., 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr . 315  W.  Forsyth  St 

Miami 

The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 19  W.  Flagler  St 

Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Inc., 

Jay  L.  Hearin . ....812-16  Maas  Bldg 

M.  H.  Mabry  Co., 

M.  H.  Mabry . 509  Twiggs  St 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 502  Tampa  St 

West  Palm  Beach 
Studstill  A  Hollenbeck,  Inc., 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Av* 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 521  Grant  Bldg 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr...l41  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W 
Ward  Wight  A  Co., 

Ward  Wight . 202  Healey  Bltig 

Augusta 

Sherman  A  Hemstreet,  Inc., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . . . 133  Eighth  Si 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 
Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W.  DiU . 217  W.  Main  St 

Chicago 

John  C.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadwai 

Downs,  Mohl  A  Co., 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr . 38  S.  Dearborn  St 

Draper  A  Kramer.  Inc., 

Ferd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St 

John  H.  Hager ty, 

John  H.  Hagerty . 820  M.  Michigan  Ave. 

Donald  O’Toole  A  Co., 

Donald  O’Toole . . . . <87  E.  111th  St 

Parker-Holsman  Co., 

Henry  T.  Holsman . 1601  E.  67th  St 

Swan-Lorlsh,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Lorish . 1601  E.  68rd  St 

Wiru,  Haynie  A  Ehrat,  Inc., 

Charles  William  Ehrat....3180  Sheridan  Rd 
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INDIANA 

Garjr 

Commercial  Securities  Co.. 

Henry  G.  Hay.  Jr...Rm.  638,  504  Broadwas 

Indianapolis 
Hall-Hottel  Co.,  Ine., 

M.  L.  Hall . 129  E.  Market  St 


Pranciscns-Masinn,  Ine., 

Louis  Maginn . 706  Chestnut  St 

Real  Estate  Management  Co., 

Elliott  S.  MUler . 817  N.  11th  St 

Wenslick  Sales  &  Management  Organisation, 
Ine.,  Delbert  S.  Wenslick..S668  W.  Pine  Blvd. 


NEW  JERSEY 


IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  A  Co., 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . . . 900  Grand  Ave 

Jester  A  Sons, 

Ralph  L.  Jester . . .209  Fleming  Bldg 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Co., 

David  Neiswanger.-. . 115  W.  Sixth  Ave. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Goodman  A  Hiunbleton,  Ine., 

Harry  W.  Goodman..601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 
George  M.  Hampson, 

George  M.  Hamp8on..S12  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Asbury  Park 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Ageney,  Ine., 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . Main  St.  A 

Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 
Byron  Jenkins. 

Byron  Jenkins..5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Isidor  Schmeidler, 

Russell  C.  Roney . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Stanley  At^ntie  Realty  Co., 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb . 1616  Atlantic  Ave 

Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  A  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . 515  Market  St 

Chas.  R.  Myers  A  Co.,  Ine., 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd . 12  N.  Seventh  St 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  N.  Seventh  St 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Ine., 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2628  Westfield  Ave 

East  Orange 
Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 68  N.  Grovn  St 

Frank  H.  Taylor  A  Son.  Ine., 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 520  Main  St 


Boston 

Boston  Management  Corporation 

Basil  Gavin— . 8  Newbury  St 

Robert  A.  NordUom  Management  Co., 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St. 

Brookline 
Dftr  A  Co., 

William  H.  Dyer . 1818  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller.  Ine., 

Clifford  V.  MUler . 1894  Beacon  St 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co., 

Charles  W.  Turner . 56  Central  Ave. 

Somerville 
Harry  A.  Gilbert, 

Harry  A.  Gilbert . 881  Broadway 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 
John  A.  Dodds, 

John  A.  Dodds . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Ine., 

Guy  S.  Greene . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc., 

H.  P.  Holmes . . . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 
Albert*  RcttItorSs 

Silas  F.  Albert...206  Peoples  Nat  Bk.  Bldg 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Co.. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins..l06  E.  Washtenaw  St. 
Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G.  Haeker..221  >4  W.  Washtenaw  St 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 
Thorpe  Bros.,  Ine., 

James  R.  Thorpe _ ......519  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Sinaonds  Investntent  Co., 

Ix>well  Goodman  Simcnds..409  Dwight  Bldg. 
St.  Lonis 

The  Ralph  D’Oendt  Co,, 

Ralph  F.  D’Oeneh- . J982  LindeU  Blvd 


Elixabeth 

Brown  A  Brown,  Inc., 

Frank  J.  Brown . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

Jersey  Mortgage  Co., 

C.  S.  StnIUrd . 280  N.  Broad  St 

R.  J.  Kirkland  A  ten, 

R.  Mason  Kirkland-..-.— . 126  Broad  St 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co., 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Roeensohn,  Ine., 

James  Rosensohn . -..Hersh  Tower 

Hoboken 

The  Joseph  J.  Garibaldi  Org., 

Thomas  A.  Garibaldi . 77  River  St 

Jersey  City 
Seely  Cade,  Inc., 

S^y  Cade . 911  Bergen  Ave. 

J.  I.  Kislak.  Ine., 

Murray  R.  Siegel . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co., 

Walter  Koster . 2825  Boulevard 

Bhurry  V.  Moser,  Inc., 

Harry  V.  Moser . 860  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg,  Ine., 

Ben  Schlossberg— . 896  Bergen  Ave 

D.  E.  C.  Somers, 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 700  Bergen  Ave 

Maplewood 

Mansfield  A  Swett,  Inc., 

Hawley  Jaqnith . Depot  Plass 

Merchantville 
Harry  A.  Willson, 

Harry  A.  WUlson....Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave 

Newark 

Abeles,  Stevens,  Ine, 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 605  Broad  St 

David  Cronheim, 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  PI. 

Feist  A  Feist 

Louis  J.  Nass . —....68  Park  PL 

Louis  Schiesinger  Company, 

Joel  L.  Schiesinger . 81  Clinton  St 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J.  Stevens . 478  Central  Ave 
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North  Bergen 

James  Nolan.  Inc.. 

Cristine  B.  Nolan . 940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Pasaaic 

Hughes  &  Bogart,  Inc., 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought, 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 
William  G.  McDowell, 

William  G.  McDowell . 152  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford  Co., 

A.  R.  Walker . 201  Park  Ave. 

Ridgewood 
Harold  W.  Cheel, 

Harold  W.  Cheel . 45  N.  Broad  St. 

S.  S.  Walstrum-Gordon  &  Forman,  Inc., 

S.  William  Walstrum..201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc., 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer..998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corp., 

Herman  A.  Acker....318  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

The  Colonial  Realty  Co., 

Frank  A.  Matrunola . 6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Spear  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Maurice  R.  Spear . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

Rochester 

W.  H.  Gorsline. 

Wm.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr . 119  Main  St.,  E. 

OHIO 

Akron 

The  Heminger-Ritzman  Co., 

A.  R.  Ritzman . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall-Harter  Co., 

Bernard  W.  Ley . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc., 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bldg 

The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Co. 

Erwin  G.  Downing.. ..4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Theodore  Mayer  &  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

The  Fred’k  A.  Schmidt  Co., 

L.  V.  DuBois..S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 
The  Title  Guarantee  ft  Trust  Co., 

Lewis  A.  White..,.....Seventh  ft  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  ft  Trust  Co.. 

Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc., 

Carlton  Schultz . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co.,  Inc., 

Hayden  Edwards . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich 

Harold  S.  Goodrich . 26  New 

Zimmerman  Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa 

Kirkpatrick-Darnell,  Inc., 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  Co., 

Edward  Watters . 619  S.  Main  St. 

OREGON 

Portland 

Consolidated.  Inc.. 

James  R.  Haight . 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

Wakefleld-Fries  ft  Woodward. 

Donald  L.  Woodward..236  S.  W.  Broadway 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

Lionel  Friedmann  ft  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater . N.  E.  Cor.  15th  ft 

Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  ft  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc., 
Reynold  H.  Greenberg.. 17th  ft  Sansom  Sts. 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co., 

Robert  M.  Wilson.... Walnut  ft  Juniper  Sts. 
Heyer-Kemner,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner....Bustleton  ft  Grant  Aves. 
Heymann  ft  Bro., 

Roy  A.  Heymann . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Co., 

Boyd  T.  Barnard . Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bldg. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc.. 

J.  William  Markeim . 1424  Walnut  St 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co., 

.  Samuel  T.  Hall . 123  S.  Brosul  St. 

•William  I.  Mirkil . 128  S.  Broad  St. 

Priestman-Helmetag  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 6736  Green  St. 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  ft  Bro.,  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  ft 

Locust  Sts. 

Taylor  ft  Son, 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St 

Pittsburgh 

Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co., 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Ave 

Union  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsburgh. 

A.  J.  Aberman . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Lewith  ft  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel,  Inc., 

Fred  B.  Wetzel . 25  W.  Third  St 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis 

Percy  Galbreath  ft  Son, 

W.  D.  Galbreath... .Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Nashville 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc., 

J.  B.  Gillespie . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

Askew  &  Brown, 

J.  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St 

San  Antonio 

Mortgage  Loan  ft  Agericy  Co., 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr . 935  Majestic  Bldg 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury....!  8  E.  on  S.  Temple  St 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 300  Dickson  Bldg 

Richmond 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer . 1013  E.  Main  St 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

John  C.  Haley  ft  Sons, 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  SUte  St 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St 

•On  active  duty  with  the  United  States  Marines. 
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Electronics 

IS  AS  NEW  AS  TOMORROW 

We  are  only  beginning  to  learn  some  of  the 
remarkable  things  which  can  be  accomplished 
in  our  “Comfortable  Living'’  world  after  this  war 
is  over.  Electronics  is  the  magic  key  which  will 
unlock  the  door  of  the  new  abode 

PROPERTY 

MANAGEMENT  IS  NEW,  TOO 

At  least,  property  management  which  is  scien¬ 
tific  and  professional.  There  has  always  been 
some  form  of  property  management  but  in  recent 
times  it  has  become  a  top-ranking  profession. 
This  is  the  Journal  of  the  Certified  Property 
Managers. 
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